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‘“*VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE”’ TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD 


The purpose oz these few paragraphs is, first, to serve 
as an illustration of the difficulty of successful voca- 
tional guidance, and, secondly, to offer suggestions for 
the improvement of vocational guidance as applied to 
the priesthood, which may, with the necessary changes, 
be applied to the religious state in general. 

‘*Vocational Guidance’’ is a question of the day. Ef- 
forts are even made to introduce regularly certificated 
‘vocational counselors’’ into the vast and complicated 
educational machinery, down as far as the elementary 
grades. ‘‘But the light shed on this subject is mostly 
darkness,’’ says an authority in educational affairs, and 
another insinuates that ‘‘under the guise of progress this 
is retrogression.’’** In a general way it may be said 
that in whatever line of human activity there is real 
need of vocational training, there vocational guidance 
in one form or other has never been and never will be 
wanting. 

To guide to a vocation generally amounts to guiding 
to an education or preparatory training necessary or 
useful for that particular vocation. Hence the cry for 
vocational schools where preparatory vocational training 
may be gotten, and the insistance on vocational guidance 


*Nore.—James M. Greenwood and President Butler in Epucationa. 
Review, May, 1914. me 
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in order to turn into such schools the proper material 
for successful work. At the last two meetings of the 
Catholic Educational Association, in the discussion of the 
curriculum, there was proposed a classification of our 
boys, with reference to their diverse life purposes, into 
five different groups, to serve as a basis for a differentia- 
tion of the courses of study. First in the first group are 
‘*those who are called to the priesthood.’’ No doubt, they 
are mentioned first chiefly on account of the superior 
dignity of the priesthood. However, the thought may 
not have been far off, that, owing to a seemingly well- 
defined theory of selection and an experience of centuries 
in clerical training, the vocational guidance of those who 
are ‘‘called to the priesthood”’ is, relatively, an easy 
matter. 

There is no training so distinctly vocational as clerical 
training in the Catholic Church. The ‘‘sacerdos in aeter- 
num’’ gives it a character all its own. And nowhere has 
vocational guidance been exercised more than in the 
selection of candidates for the priesthood. The experi- 
ence of the Catholic Church in this country with regard 
to vocational guidance and training for the priesthood 
ought to make Catholic educators especially proceed with 
extreme caution in the matter of introducing vocational 
training in other departments. To be really successful, 
vocational guidance may not extend merely to the train- 
ing school for a vocation, it must result in an enduring 
exercise of that vocation. Ere long we may expect 
glowing accounts of the number of children successfully 
guided into vocational schools, but we shall have to wait 
a long time before we get reliable figures telling us the 
number of those who faithfully practice the vocation 
they have been guided into. 

Has vocational guidance to the priesthood been suc- 
cessful? Yes, and no. Yes, because the Church has, 
in general, never lacked the number of priests necessary 
for her essential needs. No, because only a slender 
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minority of the candidates for the priesthood succeed in 
reaching their goal. The general impression seems to be, 
that, if all goes well, about one-third of the boys who 
begin to ‘‘study’’ for the priesthood see the day of 
their ordination. A better method of vocational guid- 
ance, a more judicious selection of candidates for the 
priesthood, if such be possible, would necessarily reduce 
the percentage of loss of condidates, and the resulting 
loss of funds. 

If I am to give prudent counsel to a boy about a par- 
ticular vocation, I must know a good deal, not only about 
that vocation itself, but also about the preliminary train- 
ing to which he must submit, and the causes that may 
bring about his failure. 


CAUSES OF DEFECTION 


1. Many boys proposed as candidates for the priest- 
hood are intellectually unfit for the studies required of 
them. In such cases, whenever the expense of their edu- 
cation is defrayed, not by the parents or private bene- 
factors, but out of trust funds, it is an offense against 
justice and economy to keep such candidates longer than 
is required to give them a fair chance to prove their 
ability. 

2. Unresponsiveness to necessary influences brought 
to bear upon them is another fruitful cause of the un- 
timely ending of the career of candidates for the priest- 
hood. A boy who in any direction is not sufficiently re- 
sponsive to legitimate influences, does not prove himself 
worthy of a call to the priesthood. 

3. Some boys begin to study, or intend to begin, who 
would be refused by the most reckless life insurance 
company as undesirable risks. Whom a conservative 
life insurance company refuses, the dispenser of a trust 
fund must refuse, or dismiss. 

4. Many defections in the ranks of candidates are due 
to home influences. The home training of some has been 
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so defective that college authorities must despair of 
remedying it sufficiently. This point is doubly important 
on account of our long summer vacations when some 
boys are forced to reenter an atmosphere which is bound 
to undo to a great extent what they have grown accus- 
tomed to during nine months of schooling. 

5. Sometimes a student gives up studying for the 
priesthood in disgust or anger on account of real or 
imaginary injustice, unfairness, lack of tact or skill on 
the part of one or more of his superiors or teachers. 
Such cases are comparatively rare. After all, clerical 
students are kept aware of the necessity and meritorious- 
ness of humiliation and submission sufficiently well to 
induce such as are really determined to become priests 
to suffer readily even a little injustice for the sake of 
the priesthood. 

Of 103 boys who were admitted into the Josephinum 
during the last seven years and who within this time 
have disappeared from our student list, 46 were dropped 
because they failed to satisfy our requirements in 
studies ; 7 were dismissed for offenses against discipline; 
9 left on account of ill health; 2 died; 39 quit studying in 
the Josephinum of their own free choice; of these 39, 9 
apparently found college life in the Josephinum no longer 
agreeable on account of frequent friction with discipline, 
7 on account of bare sufficiency in studies, 8 left within 
two weeks after they had been admitted, 15 for reasons 
not altogether apparent. Lack of application, serious 
offenses against discipline, continual friction with their 
superiors, and the unknown reasons of some who quit of 
their own accord, will in a number of cases be owing to 
evil vacation influences, and in just as many to undue 
influence by parents or others who persuaded a boy to 
begin or continue his studies against his will, or with a 
certain willingness to be coaxed into the priesthood. 


t 
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PROCESS OF ELIMINATION 


The elimination of the unfit works for the preservation 
of the rest. Since it is certain that a great number of 
those who begin will drop out anyway, we ought to elimi- 
nate the unpromising as soon as possible. This process 
of elimination might, and to a great extent must, be con- 
ducted according to the following lines. 

No man has a right to the priesthood before his ordi- 
nation. No man is to be ordained unless by reason of the 
right intention, moral integrity, and sufficient knowledge, 
he gives solid promise of becoming a good priest. 

The priesthood is not the only religious state. A boy 
or young man aspiring to Christian perfection need not 
become a priest; if he is judged unfit to try or to con- 
tinue as a candidate for the priestly state, and if prop- 
erly instructed about the highly meritorious and neces- 
sary work to be done in the various brotherhoods in the 
Catholic Church, he will not, if his desire for a more 
perfect life is genuine, refuse to seek admission into one 
of them. Free as he is to remain in the world, so is 
he free to embrace any religious state. 

The superiors of clerical schools must be imbued with 
the conviction that God is using their frailty to pro- 
nounce judgment on the fitness of candidates for the 
priesthood, and that they must prepare for the day when 
they are called upon to answer that momentous question: 
‘Do you know that they are worthy?’’ Religion and 
economy demand of them that undesirable candidates 
be eliminated as soon as possible, and to dismiss with 
inexorable decision at least before that fatal day, if 
human frailty does not permit them to respond to the 
bishop’s query with a positive ‘‘yes.’’ 

‘*By their fruits you shall know them,’’ the candidates 
for the priesthood. And their fruits are not to remain 
hidden behind the impenetrable foliage of false humility, 
nor within the dark soil of possible ability which may 
allow them to mature, but far too late in the season. 
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The fruits most easily judged are those ordinarily less 
influenced by the caprices of the human will or the myste- 
rious ways of divine grace, namely the fruits of mere 
intellectual ability. Intellectual ability is the condition 
of sufficient knowledge, a requirement for lawful ordina- 
tion. A candidate, therefore, who lacks sufficient intel- 
lectual ability must be eliminated because be does not, 
to the dispenser of funds, at least, give solid promise of 
acquiring the sufficient knowledge. 

A boy is admitted into a preparatory seminary because 
those who recommend him claim that he possesses the 
necessary ability. The boy himself, and nobody for him, 
must prove his ability, and he must be told, in terms most 
definite, that this is expected of him. His work must 
become purposeful from the very beginning. He must 
be forced to show his colors without delay, and he must 
be given a chance to do it. His first year’s work ought 
to be quite as strenuous and exacting as that of any 
year of the whole course, so that if he does demon- 
strate his ability he realizes at the same time that to be 
a candidate for the priesthood means to work, and if 
he fails to prove his ability that he may be eliminated 
at the end of the first year without further financial loss 
to the institution, and leaving him free to make himself 
useful in some other calling. If in spite of earnest appli- 
eation during his first year, a student shows genuine 
lack of intelligence in any respect, in case he is retained, 
he is bound to lose ground continuously, the distance be- 
tween him and the more intelligent students increasing 
in growing proportion. He must either be advanced, 
making a farce of honest promotion ; or be made to repeat 
a year or two or more: a blow at prudent economy; or 
be dismissed, even at the risk of a mistake. 

The second point candidates for the priesthood have 
to demonstrate is their moral integrity, which is inti- 
mately allied to the necessary right intention. Accord- 
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ing to the experience of ages, ‘‘as the twig is bent, the 
tree inclines.”’ 

A boy who wants to be a priest is expected to have 
that desire or, rather, determination, genuine to the core, 
and he does well from the very beginning of his career 
to prove it. For his enlightenment and encouragement, 
placed there early by his pastor and his college superiors, 
he must see before him the nature of the Catholic priest- 
hood, its origin and purpose, its duties and trials, its 
consolations and rewards. Once in the college, the fre- 
quent reception of the Sacraments, retreats and pious 
exercises, the kind severity of watchful discipline, the 
edifying example of his fellow students and superiors, 
above all the sufficiency of divine grace for his present 
vocation :—they all combine to help him. preserve the 
fullest moral integrity and to keep alive and augment 
in him an earnest desire for Christian perfection and the 
exercise of sacerdotal functions. Amid his little and 
greater trials,—which ought to be augmented systematic- 
ally rather than be diminished—he ought to see before 
him in bold inscription: ‘‘THE PRIESTHOOD IS 
‘WORTH IT,’’ worth a thousand times all the labor, the 
obedience, the mortifications, and the humiliations, which 
his miserable self is able to offer for it. He must be 
eager to plunge into the fire of probation in order to 
find out early whether he has enough iron in his will for 
obedience, humiliation, chastity, self-denial in every 
direction. Coaxing onward an ‘‘aspirant’’ is an un- 
worthy proceeding. 

The candidate for the priesthood must know what he 
is to do to preserve his moral integrity and how he is to 
prove his right intention. He must know that general 
responsiveness is the criterion according to which he will 
be judged. General responsiveness includes anything 
and everything whereby he may, before God and man, 
prove himself fit for a call to the priesthood. Responsive- 
ness must be positive, not merely negative. A candidate 
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who tries to console himself with expressions such as 
these: ‘‘I will not overwork myself, Good enough for 
me, As long as I pass, They never caught me, They can- 
not prove anything against me,’’ is offering a danger- 
ously weak argument for a right intention. How differ- 
ent to hear one say: ‘‘This is what I am; this I can do; 
this I have done; now judge for yourselves: Am I fit to 
become a priest? Will you allow me to enter the sanctu- 
ary?’’ If we could only teach our boys the humble osten- 
tatiousness of little children. If we could only teach 
them to keep the transparency of their nothingness unde- 
filed by selfishness and unstained by vain glory, so that 
the light of divine grace working in them might shine 
through and be seen by all men. For the good example 
which priests must give is positive, and to give it must 
be learned. 

A candidate for the priesthood who cannot within 
one school year prove the sincerity of his intention and 
the earnestness of his desire, ought to have forfeited 
his chance. He either does not know what he wants, or 
his desire to become a priest is as dead as faith without 
good works. His further ambitions cannot be considered. 
He is at liberty to chose another state of life. Although 
good students generally have a real desire to be priests, 
it is not always easy to say which is cause, which effect, 
their success or their desire. This desire is subject to 
the same influences as other desires; it comes, goes, 
grows, diminishes. Sometimes it seems to be the love of 
study more than a conscious desire for the priesthood 
which keeps a student in good standing. At any rate, a 
student without a genuine, a fruitful, love of study must 
be treated as an intruder and imposter, not only in the 
college, but also in the seminary. 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 


Since other considerations are practically ignored in 
the judging of candidates after admission, and only the 
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character of their ‘‘fruits’’ has any real value, then it 
is all-important to perform also the selection of can- 
didates with a view to an excellent quality and a sufficient 
quanity of ‘‘fruit.’’ ‘‘By their fruits you shall know 
them.’’ What kind of boys, then, promise to become 
successful candidates for the priesthood? To be a de- 
sirable candidate for the priesthood, a safe risk for an 
institution dispensing trust funds as well as for a benevo- 
lent private benefactor, the following qualifications ought 
to be demanded from a boy: 

1. With regard to studies, he must rank with the best 
pupil of his grade in the elementary schools, and the best 
must be a child of more than ordinary talent. 

2. He must be a persevering and reliable worker ; mere 
quickness and flashiness make poor students. 

3. He must be a good and pure boy. 

4. He must be thoroughly healthy. 

5. He must be of a good family. 

6. He must be eager to follow the call to try for the 
priesthood, issued to him by his pastor or someone else 
fully competent to judge. 

If none but such boys were admitted, on account of 
that very fact the number of defections and the sacri- 
fice of funds would be lessened by one half. Two out of 
three beginners would succeed. The odds are against 
the success of a candidate who lacks any one of these 
qualifications; with these qualifications he would have 
an excellent chance, because none of the causes which 
generally terminate a student’s career would probably 
get into his way. 

But have not these points been observed waite gener- 
ally by those who encourage boys to study for the priest- 
hood? They have not, at least not systematically. With 
far too many it has been the practice to encourage almost 
any kind of boy who expressed the desire to be a priest. 
Such desires ought to be completely ignored, unless they 
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are backed by the first five of the above mentioned quali- 
fications. Boys of a sickly disposition, who more readily 
incline to piety, are too easily encouraged. Not the 
mother is to issue the first call, but somebody competent 
to judge about the boy’s fitness. She, or anybody else, 
may and should encourage a boy to strive after Christian 
perfection, but Christian perfection and the priesthood 
are two very different things. Far too many are still of 
the opinion that a boy is not ‘‘called to the priesthood,’’ 
unless he expresses spontaneously the wish to become a 
priest. Others not only never issue a call to a boy to 
become a candidate, but they even think it prudent to 
refuse those who express the desire all encouragement, 
because they believe that if a boy really has the ‘‘voca- 
tion’’ God will lead him on to his goal in spite of any and 
all difficulties. No wonder that there is such a dearth of 
‘‘vocations’’ when so few call judiciously. 

It is perfectly legitimate to limit the choice of candi- 
dates to such boys as are exceptionally well qualified, as 
well mentally and morally as physically, at least as far 
as the secular clergy is concerned. For there is no class 
of men of which every single member is by his very 
nature so destined to be a soul-leader of many as the 
secular clergy. Is it not then a demand of common pru- 
dence that only the brightest and most reliable boys, who 
give promise of superior intelligence with quick and 
sound judgment and moral integrity, should be picked, 
actually picked, selected, to become members of that 
class? We need such candidates. Why not take them 
since we can get them? 

A boy wishing to become a regular candidate for the 
priesthood must be imbued with a genuine eagerness to 
that effect, an eagerness which must have stood an intel- 
ligent test if it is to be a guarantee of success. How can 
that be created in a boy? 
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A pastor can know the boys of his parish, and the 
parents they come from, well enough to judge about their 
fitness for a call to a preparatory seminary. Even at the 
age of ten, he may have a good estimate of a boy’s intel- 
lectual ability and moral inclinations. If there be noth- 
ing against the boy in other respects, he might then speak 
to him about the possibility of becoming a priest and 
address him in the following manner: ‘‘God has been 
kind to you. He has given you good parents, sound 
health, the ability to learn well in school. He has helped 
you to keep your soul clean. God needs priests for His 
Church, learned, holy, healthy priests, who are anxious 
to work, to suffer, to help the poor. You may become a 
priest if you want to. If you would try your best you 
might become a learned and holy priest, who might even 
some day have to shed his blood for his faith. Would 
you like to be such a priest? . . . ‘‘But your wish is not 
enough. You will have to work hard for it. You will 
have to prove to me that you are ready to sacrifice a 
great deal in order to become a priest. You have to be 
dilligent, obedient, chaste, and humble. If you do not, 
you are not fit to become a priest. Are you willing to 
try?”’ 

Such a scene will impress itself indelibly on the boy’s 
mind, and he will have better reason to believe in a genu- 
ine ‘‘call’’ to the priesthood, than a vague feeling or incli- 
nation can ever give. As conditions are in our times, 
especially with regard to the necessity of a long and ex- 
pensive period of probation and education, the good 
priest seems to be the divinely constituted human agency 
to ‘‘eall’’? proper youthful candidates for the religious 
state. No longer can we select out of a congregation 
and impose hands on suitable men. Neither can we des- 
tine every second-born son for the ministry or the mitre. 

The pastor will not fail to remind the boy occasionally 
of what it means to be a good priest. He can let him 
get hold of suitable books, interesting stories about 
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priestly life and heroism, for instance, Campbell’s ‘‘ Pion- 
eer Priests of North America’’; he may use him as his 
secret almoner now and then, testing his manliness with 
the condition of secrecy; he may appeal to him where a 
disagreeable job is to done—all of this in a spirit of 
severe truth and profound humility, without any sham 
and display, and aiming at a strengthening and purifying 
of the boy’s desire to do all in his power to become a fit 
candidate for the priesthood. If it appears after care- 
ful observation that the boy’s desire remains unsteady 
and wavering in spite of these incentives, he must be 
told that he is unfit for the preparatory seminary, and 
his candidacy must be cut short once for all. 

Some families have been extremely fruitful of suc- 
cessful candidates for the priesthood. Why not increase 
the number of such families? Homes that know not 
cleanliness must be treated with suspicion. It is also 
well not to seek candidates in a low-minded, coarse fam- 
ily. Noble-mindedness must be found in the priest, and 
the promise thereof in the candidate. Noble-mindedness 
and cleanly poverty generally go hand in hand, but ex- 
treme poverty augurs little good. It is advisable to keep 
hands off the younger children of a family, if the older 
ones have not turned out well. In some homes a splendid, 
noble mother struggles heroically to undo the evil influ- 
ence of a husband addicted to drink. Why not tell such 
children that there is some danger of hereditary alco- 
holism for them, and that they must begin early to ward 
it off? ‘‘Sufficit gratia.’’ If it be made the conditio 
sine qua non for the beginning as well as for the continu- 
ation of their candidacy, that they touch not a drop of 
liquor: why should not their will, with the grace of God, 
grow strong enough in that respect to remain proof 
against the drink habit ever after? 

Epwarp DaHMvus. 
The Pontifical Josephinum College, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A PLEA FOR NATURE STUDY 


We all like straight issues. It is with a sense of 
injury that we came to the close of what promised to be 
a description of the Panama Canal, and find that we have 
been beguiled into reading an advertisement for Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills. So I will say at once that my aim in 
bringing these thoughts before you is to plead for greater 
interest in Nature Study, particularly in the lower 
grades. But I shall have first to say some other things 
which may seem as far removed from Nature Study as 
the Panama Canal from patent medicine. 

Let us first recall a general principle. Our aim in 
education is to lead children to God, the great Educator 
—to teach them to love God and their neighbor. It fol- 
lows from this that every study of the course should 
contribute either broadly or specifically toward this 
end. So much a priori. To come to debatable ground. 
Do the studies of our course—religion, geography, his- 
tory, literature—as at present taught, tend directly or 
indirectly toward teaching the love of God and our neigh- 
bor? Can we bring them into line by better methods? 
Those of us who have had the good fortune to listen 
to Dr. Shields’ conferences, have learned that much 
may be done to improve our methods toward this end. 
I can add nothing here except to put you on your 
guard against the discouragement that is likely to fol- 
low our failure to realize all we hoped for from a new 
method. No method, however good, can work the 
miracles our enthusiasm is likely to expect. Divine Wis- 
dom, Incarnate, could not find a greater work than the 
one we have set before us as our life’s work, to get souls 
to love God and their neighbor. Let us remember, with 
all reverence, that Divine Omnipotence, Incarnate, failed 
most miserably in direct, visible results. Some measure 
of success will attend even our puny efforts for ‘‘ Behind 
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us as before God is, and all is well.’’ For the rest there 
is consolation in the thought that ‘‘The aim, if reached 
or not, makes great the life.’’ 

In planning our time-table for the year, the question 
of the relative values of studies looms large. That study 
to which inspectors and visitors pay most attention is not 
necessarily the most important. Neither is it always the 
most important subject which wins the greatest number 
of credits in the written tests of non-sectarian colleges 
and normal schools. Speaking generally, our studies 
should be valued, first, as development machinery ; sec- 
ond, as channels of instructions; third, and assuredly 
not least from our point of view, as preparation for vo- 
cational training. We know that history and literature 
develop the judgment. ‘‘The proper study of mankind 
is man,’’ is only half true of course. But half-truths 
are valuable. St. Paul gives us the other half of this 
truth when he says—and in how many ways he says it— 
that we can learn to love God only through knowing and 
loving our fellow men. Mathematics, logic, etc., are 
depended on to develop the reasoning faculties. And 
so of others. Nature Study claims to be the best means 
of developing the powers of observation. This is usually 
conceded. I claim for it two other merits: first, that it 
brings the child into direct contact with God. For this 
I have only to refer you to the use Dr. Shields makes of 
Nature Study in the teaching of religion—to the use 
which our dear Lord Himself made of it. It is the second 
point that I wish to dwell upon, viz., Nature Study is best 
fitted to develop the very young mind. 

Young children, as a rule, are not interested in people 
so much as in things. The most charming visitor to the 
nursery does not hold the child’s attention so well as 
that visitor’s watch. Now, if it is true that ‘‘the value of 
a study to a pupil depends largely on the amount of 
mental energy that pupil puts into it, and that this, in 
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turn, is largely dependent on the interest with which the 
pupil pursues the subject,’’ you will see that I have 
scored a point in favor of teaching the child through the 
natural environment—the environment in which he even 
as an infant, is absorbingly interested. From the time 
children reach the age when they can talk, till the time 
arrives for them to be sent to school, their home and 
outdoor life, as expressed in conversation is a perpetual 
‘‘Why?’’ They seek to know the reason for everything 
and from the grass at their feet to the glorious sun above 
them, in all things which grow and have any being—in all 
the phenomena of nature, their curiosity is being con- 
stantly aroused. They earnestly seek for information 
as to the why and wherefore of all creation. At no 
period of their lives are they more earnest in their efforts 
at observation and, as their experience gradually leads 
to knowledge, their awakening ability to notice differ- 
ences and resemblances becomes an agent of marked 
power in developing their intellectual life. 

Much more might be said for the psychological sound- 
ness of my contention, The tendency among educators 
today is to lay too much stress on this fact of child 
nature. ‘‘We must give the child the right to explore 
its environment’’ is the foundation of the much-talked-of 
Montessori method. It is the foundation, in fact, of all 
kindergarten work. But, while taking inspiration and 
help from the leaders of educational thought, we must 
not forget that, in most instances, their aim is not ours. 
God is neither the source nor the end of their work. They 
would not agree with us that the child must be led and 
guided, and, when necessary, controlled in the expression 
of its natural environment. Authority must be invoked 
and reverence for authority instilled. And Nature 
Study is our best help in developing this attitude in chil- 
dren. The examination of any of God’s works—a plant, 
a bird, the air, water, etc.—is a channel of approach to 
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God—a realization of His Providence which is easy— 
inevitable, it seems to me—when dealing with young 
children. God is so close to the soul of a little child! 
Heaven does lie about us in our infancy. Our little pupils 
plant some beans, for example, examining them care- 
fully from time to time, noting all the visible processes 
of germination. Much will be mystery here for you and 
me as well as for the children. Nothing is easier than to 
show the part God takes in all this. We note that there 
is a point where no carefulness of observation can pre- 
vail against His secret. We do not see how He makes 
the seed germinate. That poet looked a little deeper than 
others who said: ‘‘Nature revealing God!’’ ‘‘I think 
*twas meant to hide Him all it can.’’ It does hide Him 
enough to make demands on faith and thus again is 
Nature Study valuable in teaching religion. It is most 
useful in the lower stages of the study. In a later de- 
velopment of Natural Science—in Physics and Chem- 
istry,—God’s Hand is not so evident. We are dealing 
with the forces He created, it is true. But, here, for the 
most part, we can deal with them only through instru- 
ments and controls invented by man. God made the 
buttercup; man made the electric battery. How easy it 
is to accustom young children to expect mysteries in 
Nature to look to the Inexplicable, Unobservable, Creator 
and Sustainer of all things? 

It is hardly necessary for me to draw your attention 
to the moral lessons a child is sure to learn from Nature 
Study. And it learns them in the best way in which such 
lessons can be learned—unconsciously, without ‘‘taking 
heed to its stature,’’ as the lilies grow. It learns, for 
example, reverence for life—all life, vegetable, as well as 
animal. Here a word of caution. Children are likely to be 
ruthless in collecting specimens of plants for study. If 
we ask them to bring one wild trillium with roots for 
study they will probably, if not taught to be more careful, 
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bring us a whole bunch of the uprooted plants. Some 
of our prettiest wild flowers—the trillium and trailing 
arbutus among others—are disappearing from the woods 
near large cities chiefly, it is said, because of their whole- 
sale destruction by school children. Let them learn not 
to destroy carelessly the life which they cannot give. 
As their field of operation enlarges they see that in 
Nature everything is useful, nothing idle or useless, and 
that each individual, each part, indeed, of each indi- 
vidual, reaches its perfection by use, drops off or be- 
comes atrophied by disuse. What a valuable lesson this 
is! They will see too that each plant or tree or animal 
makes the best use it can of its environment, however 
unsuitable or uncongenial that environment may be. 

As I came through the grounds this morning I picked 
up this branch of cactus which seemed to be lying loose 
in my path, broken off, no doubt, from the larger plant. 
To my surprise, I found it had taken root where it lay. 
Looking closer I found, and you may note, that the roots 
had grown from the side of the stem, not at all where 
roots usually grow. But this was the only part that had 
touched soil. The rest of the branch was on the grass. 
The Nature Study teacher will make use of just such 
finds to bring home a moral lesson. This plant might 
find that its lot was not cast in pleasant places—its envi- 
ronment was surely most unsuitable—yet it took root 
and grew—made the most of the air and sun and mois- 
ture, and the little spot of earth which was all it had. So 
can—so should—we. But why continue? If the teacher 
herself be imbued with a love of nature, she will not fail 
to develop that love in the children. 

Thou must thyself be true, 

If thou, the truth, would teach. 

Thy soul must overflow 

If thou another soul wouldst reach. M. E. M. 


SOME MOTIVES IN PAGAN EDUCAION AS COM- 
PARED WITH THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 
(Continued.) 


SPARTAN TRAINING 


The old Greek ideal in education was to make men, 
ready in word and deed, ‘‘speakers of words and doers 
of deeds.’** While these words addressed to Achilles by 
Phoenix seem to sum up the general tenor of Greek 
education in the entire land, yet, in actual working out, 
we find that the exigencies of the times, peculiar local 
differences, etc., tended to direct emphasis to one point 
in one city-state and to another in another. Thus the 
education in Athens and in Sparta came to be dissimilar. 

The nucleus of the City-state Sparta was a band of 
Dorian Greeks who, unlike their less-favored brethren, 
were not absorbed by the original inhabitants of the 
district in which they settled. But then these Spartans, 
being conquerors, and being compelled to live in the midst 
of the conquered, had to be continually on the alert not 
to lose the prize.** The difficulty of the situation was fur- 
ther increased by this circumstance that the conquered 
out-numbered the conquerors by more than ten to one, 
hence the need of training for efficient warfare, the pos- 
sibility of which was never an hour remote. Another dif- 
ference between the system of education in Sparta and 
in Athens had its origin in the fact that in Athens, the 
Laws of Solon left the task of directing the education of 
the child almost exclusively to the father of the family; 
in Sparta, as we know, the Laws of Lycurgus made edu- 
cation a state duty.“* ‘‘Every one in Sparta was a part 
of a beautifully organized machine, designed almost ex- 
clusively for military purposes.*’ Education was exactly 


«4 IL, IX, 443; Cf. Monroe, Hist. Ed. N. Y., 1911, p. 64 ff. 
46 Cf. Plato, Laws, I, 630. 

4¢ Cf. Aris. Pol., 1333a; 1337a. 

4? Freeman, Schools of Hellas, Lond., 1907, p. 12. 
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the same for all. To obviate the persistence of any indi- 
vidualizing tendencies associated with particular homes, 
the boys were taken from their homes so that all might 
be under exactly the same influences and might emerge 
from the training stamped only with that general stamp 
—the Spartan. No other State monopolized as a public 
duty the training of the child as did the Spartan City- 
state.“® From the age of seven, the life of the Spartan 
boy was a matter of constant state supervision. He was 
continually under the public eye. He ate, drank, slept, 
exercised, as the state prescribed. 

This system of education in the gross found an advo- 
cate in Aristotle, although he condemns, as we shall see, 
many of the details of the system. ‘‘We must not sup- 
pose that any citizen belongs to himself, for they all be- 
long to the state; and we are each a part of the state, and 
the care of each part is inseparable from the care of the 
whole. In this particular the Lacedaemonians are to be 
praised, for they take the greatest pains about their chil- 
dren and make education the business of the state.’ A 
somewhat detailed acceunt of the Spartan system is given 
by Xenophon when contrasting the constitution of Sparta 
with that of Athens: ‘‘ When we turn to Lycurgus, instead 
of leaving it to each member of the state privately to ap- 
point a slave to be his son’s tutor, he sets over the 
young Spartans a public guardian, the Paidonomus or 
‘“‘pastor’’; to give him his proper title, with complete 
authority over them. . . . He had the power to hold 
musters of the boys, and as their overseer, in case of any 
misbehavior to chastise severely. The legislator further 
supplied the pastor with a body of youths in the prime 
of life, and bearing whips, to inflict punishment when 
necessary. . . .’*° But the boy was not only under the 
supervision of the Paidonomus; a complete system of 


48 Cf. Xen. Pol. Lac., II, 2 ff. 
49 Pol., 1337a. 
50 Pol. of the Lac., II, 2. 
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espionage was instituted. When the Paidonomus was 
absent the Laws of Lycurgus gave ‘‘to any citizen who 
chanced to be present authority to lay upon them in- 
junctions for their good and to chastise them for any 
trespass committed.’ But to perfect the system, if no 
grown person were present, the same Laws provided that 
one of the boys should be leader for the time. Thus 
there was an unbroken chain of supervisors. And yet more 
to be wondered at, the state kept watch even after the 
boys had outgrown the ordinary period of school-life. 
For Lycurgus realized that this was of all periods the one 
surrounded with most dangers. ‘‘This was the right 
moment at which to impose tenfold labor upon the grow- 
ing youth, and to devise for him a subtle system of ab- 
sorbing occupation.’** Again, a punishment was or- 
dained for the shirker, that of having ‘‘to forfeit hence- 
forth all claim to the glorious honor of the state.’’* 
Accompanying this highly organized system of super- 
vision was an organized system of punishments. Flog- 
gings were frequent and appear to have been resorted 
to not only as punishments and deterrents, but for the 
purpose of teaching endurance. ‘‘We have seen many 
of them die under the lash at the altar of Diana Orthia.’™ 
But besides these floggings there is still another circum- 
stance under which the boy might merit the lash. Plu- 
tarch relates that it was no uncommon thing for an Iren 
to send one boy to get this, another that, ‘‘these they steal 
where they can find them, either slyly getting into the 
gardens, or else craftily and warily creeping to the com- 
mon tables, but if any one be caught he is severely 
flogged for negligence or want of dexterity. . . . The 
boys steal with so much caution that one of them having 
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conveyed a young fox under his garment suffered the 
creature to tear out his bowels with his teeth and claws, 
choosing rather to die than to be detected. . . .’™ 
Xenophon, perhaps more reliable than Plutarch, says 
that the boys were trained to penurious living, but ‘‘on 
the other hand, in order to guard against a too great 
pinch of starvation, though he did not actually allow the 
boys to help themselves without further trouble to what 
they needed more, he did give them permission to steal 
this thing or that in order to alleviate their hunger.’’* 
Again, in the Anabasis, Xenophon, speaking to Cheiriso- 
phus, says ‘‘for you Lacedaemonians as I have often 
been told, you who belong to the ‘peers’ practice stealing 
from your boyhood up; . . . and in order, I presume, to 
stimulate your sense of secretiveness, and to make you 
master thieves, it is lawful for you to get a whipping, if 
you are caught.’’*’ 

A very common form of punishment was to have the 
thumb bitten. We are told that the Irens were accus- 
tomed to seat themselves in the midst of the boys and in 
order to develop readiness of speech and brevity, char- 
acteristic of Laconia, to ask them such a question as, who 
is a good citizen? Failure to give a prompt reply 
strengthened by the reasons, would inevitably call upon 
the offender this particular punishment. The ‘‘inspirer’’ 
of the boy usually had to bite the thumb of his delinquent 
charge under these circumstances. His duty here must 
have been a very delicate one. His personal interest in 
the boy of his choice would lead him, no.doubt, to wish to 
inflict only minimum punishment; yet, if the punishment 
fell short of the norm or exceeded it, the Iren had his own 
thumb bitten by a brother Iren after the boys had been 
dismissed. Their punishments, then, would seem to have 
been both numerous and wholly impartial. 

55 Life of Lycurg. (in “Ideal Commonwealths”), Lond., 1887, p. 22. 
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Since the content of Spartan education was for the 
most part music of the martial type and gymnastics, there 
was ample opportunity for the exercising of that bent for 
competition so characteristic of the Greek. Tests of 
dexterity in running, wrestling, javelin-throwing, fight- 
ing, ete., were frequent. In Sparta alone, however, did 
these fights sink almost to brutality. Cicero says that 
even in his day Spartan youths could be seen contending 
in battle and preferring rather to be slain than to re- 
linquish the hope of victory.** The order of these youth- 
ful battles is given by Pausanius. First came the sacri- 
fice of a puppy to Enyalius; next, the lads pitted tame 
bears against each other and the side whose bear won was 
supposed to win in the fight. Then, as to the actual con- 
test, he says, ‘‘In fighting they strike, and kick, and bite, 
and gouge out each other’s eyes. Thus they fight man 
toman. But they also charge in serried masses and push 
each other into the water.’’* 

Plato commends this custom of practicing for war and 
thinks that every city having good sense should take to 
the field at least once a month, ‘‘they should always pro- 
vide that there be games and sacrificial feasts, and they 
should have tournaments imitating in as lively a manner 
as possible real battles. And they should distribute 
prizes of victory and valor to the competitors, passing 
censures and encomiums on one another according to the 
character they bear in the contests and in their whole life, 
honoring him who seems to be the best, and blaming him 
who is the opposite. And let poets celebrate the 
victors.’ But as we shall see below” he blames the 
Spartans for making war a primary end rather than 
simply a means of promoting peace. 

The reward of praise or honor was always highly 
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esteemed by the Spartan. We are told of a certain Spar- 
tan who was offered large sums of money on condition 
that he would not enter the Olympian lists. He refused 
the offer, entered the lists, and having with great diffi- 
culty thrown his antagonist, some one put this question 
to him, ‘‘Spartan, what will you get for this victory?’’ 
He answered with a smile, ‘‘I shall have the honor to 
fight foremost in the ranks before my prince.’’’ Plato, 
while recommending contests, ‘‘for these sort of exercises 
and no other are useful in peace and war,’’* would have 
us understand contests as having reference to physical 
contests only. In another instance he says: ‘‘ Bodily exer- 
cise when compulsory does no harm, but knowledge which 
is acquired under compulsion has no hold on the 
mind. . . . Do not use compulsion.’’* Yet, as we may 
judge from the excerpt given above® from the Laws, he 
approves of prizes and contests. 

Fortunately for the Spartan boy there was little knowl- 
edge required, only such as was necessary, we are told. 
We have ample evidence of this in Plato’s Dialogues and 
Laws, in Xenophon and Pausanius. In Greater Hippias, 
Socrates is speaking with Hippias who has just returned 
from Laconia. He says the Lacedaemonians are not in- 
terested in mathematics and astronomy, harmonics and 
leiters but in ‘‘the genealogies of heroes and of men, the 
founding of cities and archaeology in general. They are 
so curious in these subjects that I am obliged to study 
them on purpose.’’®* 

At the age of thirty, the Spartan boy reached his ma- 
jority and from henceforth political battles, wild bear 
hunts, and actual warfare, developed further the fighting 
instinct. Besides, a system of lifelong strife between 
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groups of individuals was instituted. One group was 
always on the alert to discover in members of the oppos- 
ing group some slip of conduct. ‘‘And so is set on foot 
that strife in which . . . each against other and in sepa- 
rate camps, the rival parties train for victory.’ 
Aristotle, commenting on the almost wholly physical 
character of Spartan education, says: ‘‘The Lacedae- 
monians make their children fierce (brutal) by painful 
labor, considering this to be chiefly useful to inspire them 
with courage and even with respect to this, they do not 
thus attain its end; for we do not find either in other ani- 
mals, or in other nations, that courage necessarily attends 
the most cruel, but rather the milder. For there are many 
people who are eager both to kill men and to devour 
human flesh, as the Achaeans, . . . but are men of no 
courage.’’** Though Plato modeled his ideal Republic 
upon Sparta, yet he finds fault with Lycurgus for making 
war the sole aim. In his Laws he first leads his hearers 
up to the acknowledgment that ‘‘War, whether external 
or civil is not best, and the end of either is to be depre- 
cated; but peace with one another and good will are 
best.’’ Then he draws the following conclusion as natu- 
rally embodied in the above premise, ‘‘No one can be a 
true statesman, who looks only or first of all to external 
warfare; nor will he ever be a sound legislator who orders 
peace for the sake of war, and not war for the sake of 
peace.’’® He continues further, ‘‘Tell me were not the 
syssitia and then the gymnasia invented by your legis- 
lator with a view to war? . . . (Meg.) Hunting is third 
in order. .. . I think I can get as far as the fourth head, 
which is the frequent endurance of pain, exhibited among 
us Spartans in certain hand-to-hand fights; also in steal- 
ing with the prospect of getting a good beating. . . . 
Marvelous, too, is the endurance which our citizens show 
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in the naked exercises, contending against the savage 
heat; and there are many similar practices, to speak of 
which in detail would be endless.’’° The interpolator 
then inquires whether courage is to be defined as a combat 
against fears and pains only or against desires and pleas- 
ures, and against flatterers, and shows that the man who 
is overcome by pleasure is inferior in a more disgraceful 
sense than he who is overcome by pain. Then he points 
out the lack of foresight in the lawgivers of Crete and 
Lacedaemon in legislating to meet attacks which come 
only from one side, the pain side, and in neglecting to 
provide for attacks from the pleasure side.” 

This summary would seem to strike at the roots of the 
cause of the failure of that splendidly organized system 
of Spartan Education. The system was built upon the 
assumption that training from early youth in external 
restraint and endurance would yield a nation of warriors 
and patroits. It did not do this because only the body had 
been trained while the heart and the mind had not been 
attuned to intelligent service. Plato says, and we agree 
with him, that pleasure-pain are the first perceptions of 
children and the forms under which virtue and vice are 
originally presented to them. ‘‘Now, I mean by edu- 
cation that training that is given by suitable habits to 
the first instincts of children; when pleasure and friend- 
ship and pain and hatred, are rightly planted in souls not 
yet capable of understanding the nature of them, and who 
find them after they have attained to reason in harmony 
with her. This harmony of the soul, taken as a whole, is 
virtue; but the particular training in respect of pleasure 
and pain, which leads you always to hate what you ought 
to hate, and love what you ought to love from the begin- 
ning of life to the end, may be separated off; and, in my 
view will be rightly called education.’’” 
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In the Spartan system of training there was no thought 
purposely given, so far as we can determine, to intelli- 
gent response to pleasure stimuli in a way neither detri- 
mental to the individual himself nor to society. He was 
taught only to inhibit nature’s response to pain by a 
gradual process of hardening. That the Spartan system 
failed in what it aimed at is a fact of history. ‘‘See that 
thou be ever best and above all others distinguished,’’”* 
might as a working model develop warriors, perhaps even 
citizens, efficient enough, if measured by the standards 
of the times, but could scarcely do more. That it did not 
do this, the unrest and discontent and frequent political 
changes in Sparta show. One reason for this is explained 
by Aristotle: ‘‘Neither is a city to be deemed happy or 
a legislator to be praised because he trains his children 
to conquer and obtain dominion over his neighbors, for 
there is great evil in this. On a similar principle any 
citizen who could would obtain power in his own state.’’™* 


. He expresses surprise that people ‘‘commend the Lace- 


daemonian Constitution and praise the legislator for 
making war the sole aim .. . but surely they (the Lace- 
daemonians) are not happy now that their empire has 
passed away, nor was their legislator right.’’"* The 
inadequacy of the system seems evident from the fact 
that only so long as they were the sole people who de- 
voted themselves to prolonged exercise, were they supe- 
rior. Later, they were inferior both in gymnastic con- 
tests and in war. Their only superiority according to 
Aristotle was not due to their superior training but to the 
fact that they alone were trained. Their training did not 
produce well-rounded men and failed in that which alone 
is sought, the conservation of the state."* Even when 
Sparta was victorious in war and had attained supremacy 
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over Athens she did not know how to rule intelligently 
and successfully. Her supremacy, in Greece, conse- 
quently, lasted only thirty-four years. And during this 
time the country was made so helpless by the forced dis- 
solution of any league or compact aiming at the preserva- 
tion of Greek unity that the country, politically, never 
overcame the deleterious effects of Sparta’s shert period 
of dominance. 

The drawbacks in this elaborate system of training 
would seem to be first, this—already pointed out from 
Aristotle’s Politics,’ and discussed in Plato’s Repub- 
lic’*—the brutalizing effect of almost exclusive training 
for strength of body. Another factor tending to produce 
the same effect was their scourgings aiming at teaching 
endurance.” A third factor was the play given to pas- 
sion in their various contests, particularly in the hand-to- 
hand fights referred to by Pausanius,* Cicero," and 
others. Then the moral effects of disregarding property 
rights by encouraging or sanctioning petty thefts in order 
to develop cunning and alertness in time of war must 
have lead to undesirable consequences. A further objec- 
tion would seem to be this that their elaborate system of 
espionage made the free moral act of an isolated indi- 
vidual an impossibility; there was only one conscience, 
the state’s. The Spartan boy was hedged in on all sides 
so as never, it seems to us, to have had an opportunity 
to do the right for right’s sake. There was no oppor- 
tunity for willing obedience to law from a sense of honor 
and a knowledge of duty. It was, as we said before, a 


training exclusively from without. Still another danger | 


which Aristotle calls attention to in his Politics and which 
we have mentioned above® was that being trained to con- 
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quer simply and obtain dominion over their neighbors, 
there was nothing to prevent them from trying to obtain 
power in their own state. The result was perpetual jeal- 
ousy and political intrigue. 

Another result which we would expect to find anywhere 
under similar circumstances was that the Spartan was 
wholly unable to adjust his life to conditions outside of 
Sparta. Consequently, when away from Sparta, he was 
more disposed to fall into lawlessness than one less 
trained. ‘‘The obedience to law that had been inculeated 
in the vale of the Eurotas, was forgotten as soon as the 
Spartan general passed into a wider field: the simplicity 
and scorn of luxury which the whole of his life tended to 
produce, was changed into venality and greed for gold 
almost unparalleled . . . the duties of a man to his state 
were diligently taught; the duties of man to man were 
passed over in silence.’’** 


ATHENIAN TRAINING 


The main difference between the training of the 
Athenian and that of the Spartan is pointed out by 
Thucydides™ in the Periclean Oration. ‘‘And in the 
matter of education, whereas they (the Spartans) from 
early youth are always undergoing laborious exercises 
which are to make them brave, we live at ease and are 
equally ready to face the perils which they face . . . If 
then we prefer to face danger with a light heart but with- 
out laborious training, and with a courage that is gained 
by habit and not enforced by law, are we not greatly the 
gainers? Since we do not anticipate the pain, although 
when the hour comes, we can be as brave as those who 
never allow themselves to rest; and thus, too, our city is 
equally admirable in peace and in war. . . . I say that 
Athens is the school of Hellas, and that the individual 
Athenian in his own person seems to have the powers of 
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adapting himself to the most varied form of action with 
the utmost versatility and grace. This is no passing and 
idle word, but truth and fact. . . . For in the hour of 
trial Athens alone among her contemporaries is greater 
than her fame. . . 

In Athens, as we know, geographic conditions made it 
tolerably easy for an army to offer effective resistance to 
an enemy. Then, this state was not in the position of 
conqueror to an overwhelmingly large number of con- 
quered, as was the case in Sparta. Consequently, train- 
ing for warfare was not so imperative. Besides, the 
glory of the Spartan was identified with the glory of his 
country, at least in theory; the glory of the Athenian was 
to a very great extent a personal matter. Rossignal sums 
up the relation of the individual to the state in Athens 
in the following words: ‘‘Pour trouver un peuple, qui ait 
dignement compris la destinée humaine, qui ait secondé 
de tous ses efforts la liberté de l’esprit et le mouvement 
de l’intelligence, il faut arriver aux Athénians, et aux 
Athénians gouvernés par la législation de Solon. C’est 
alors que l’homme s’élance dans toutes les voies, qui 
s’ouvrent a l’activité de son génie. Les arts déja connus 
sont perfectionnés; on en invente de nouveaux; et le seul 
aliment qui nourrit cette ardeur, c’est 1’émulation, et le 
suffrage d’un peuple éclairé. La patrie n’est plus cette 
maitresse impérieuse et jalouse, qui commandait le sacri- 
fice de toutes les volentés; c’est un centre commun 
d’amour enthouiaste et libre pour le culte des mémes 
dieux, l’observation des mémes lois, l’inviolabilité du 
foyer domestique, la dignité de chacun, l’honneur et |’in- 
dépendance de tous.’’** The Ionian Athenian esteemed as 
of first importance beauty of form and a certain mental 
development which might be termed grace or perhaps, 
more correctly, subtlety of intellect. The Dorian Spartan 
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esteemed only physical strength and endurance and terse- 
ness of speech. 

In Athens there was no state system of education. An 
undifferentiated state system such as existed in Sparta 
would have been foreign to the genius of this people. The 
Athenian child was trained in the home by the nurse and 
the mother until he was about seven,—the age varied 
somewhat. ‘‘The children of the rich begin to go to 
school sooner and leave off later.’’"** These seven years 
were pleasurable, we judge from the frequent mention of 
toys, such as the rattle, the rocking horse, etc., and from 
this further circumstance that cradle songs seem to have 
been sung to soothe the child. ‘‘And the woman, touch- 
ing the heads of her children, spake thus: ‘Sleep, my 
babes, a sweet sleep, and one from which you may wake; 
sleep, my lives, two brothers, secure children, happily 
may you sleep, and happily arrive at morn.’ ’’*” 

Yet there seems to have been strict supervision during 
this period. Plato, in speaking of Athenian education, 
says ‘‘Education and admonition begin in the first years 
of childhood, and last to the very end of life. Mother, and 
nurse and father and tutor are quarrelling about the.im- 
provement of the child as soon as ever he is able to under- 
stand them: he cannot say or do anything without their 
setting forth to him that this is just and that is unjust; 
this is honorable, that is dishonorable; this is holy, that is 
unholy ; do this and abstain from that. And if he obeys, 
well and good; if not, he is straightened by threats and 
blows like a piece of warped wood.’’* 

When the school age had arrived, the child was placed 
under the care of a pedagogue, usually a slave, and was 
conducted by him daily to one of the many ‘‘private- 
venture’’ schools. His first teacher outside the home was 
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the grammatist and his first books, as pointed out above,” 
were Homer and Hesiod. Strabo, together with the other 
authorities mentioned above” in this connection, gives 
evidence of this. ‘‘The ancients define poetry as a primi- 
tive philosophy, guiding our life from infancy, and pleas- 
antly regulating our morals, our tastes, and our 
actions. . . . On this account the earliest lessons which 
the citizens of Greece convey to children are from the 
poets; certainly not alone for the purpose of amusing 
their minds, but for their instruction.’’’ Laurie is of the 
opinion that ‘‘The tales of the gods which Plato would 
have banished from education were unquestionably an 
expression of the riotous and imaginative spirit of the 
Greeks, and could not possibly have influenced their lives 
to virtue.’’** The evidence brought forward in chapter 
second pointed to the same conclusions, it would seem. 

If there was a large measure of freedom in Athenian 
education as compared with Spartan, yet the state set 
some restrictions and made some prescriptions. Music 
and gymnastics were prescribed for all. Socrates, in the 
Dialogues of Plato, says: ‘‘ Were not the laws, which have 
charge of education, right in commanding your father to 
train you in music and gymnastics?’’”** It would seem 
from both Aeschines and Plato that the law ordained 
first, that the curricula of the various schools should con- 
tain both music and gymnastics; secondly, that these 
schools should not open before sunrise and should close 
before sunset. The Areopagus, as we know, had super- 
vision of all the schools.** We think, however, basing our 
opinion upon the complaints of Isocrates, that this duty 
was not zealously fulfilled. 

Aristotle finds fault with the freedom regarding mat- 
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ters educational allowed in Athens and thinks that since 
the whole city has one and the same end, that education 
should be the same for all. Yet, he thinks that education 
should not be of the restricted kind given at Sparta for 
‘*to be always seeking after the useful does not become 


free and exalted souls.’’” 

About the age of twelve, gymnastic training, which up 
to this time had accompanied literary instruction, began 
to be given precedence. Music also was broadened in its 
scope so as to include instruction on the zithar. The gym- 
nastic exercises seem to have consisted of wrestling, 
throwing the discus, practicing the pancratium, and jump- 
ing. There were also exercises in swimming and in boat- 
racing.” In all of these exercises, competition was a large 
factor in maintaining attention. There seems to have 
been none of that harshness of discipline characteristic of 
Spartan training. For, ‘‘Not by her discipline, like 
Sparta and Rome, but by the unfailing charm of her 
gracious influence did Athens train her children.’’” 

The aim of the gymnastic training in Athens seems to 
have been to develop freedom, agility, and harmonious 
development of the body. At no time did the Athenians 
try to develop strength merely or physical endurance. 
They worshipped,” we might almost say, bodily per- 
fection. Therefore, anything tending to disfigure the 
body even temporarily was reprehensible. But, through 
their over attention to bodily exercises, they failed often 
to attain that for which they strove most. Aristotle, no 
doubt, had in mind the Athenians when he says: ‘‘Of 
these states, which in our own day seem to take the great- 
est care of children, some aim at producing in them an 
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athletic habit, but they only injure their forms and stunt 
their growth.’’” 

At eighteen, the young man exchanged the palaestra 
for the gymnasium and devoted the two following years 
to exclusive bodily training, military and gymnastic, as 
a final preparation for complete citizenship.*° There 
were three public gymnasia in Athens and we are told 
by Xenophon that there were also numerous private gym- 
nasia. ‘‘Rich men have in many cases private gymnasia 
and baths with dressing rooms and the people take care 
to have built at the public expense a number of palaestra, 
dressing rooms and bathing establishments for its own 
special use, and the mob got the benefit of the majority 
of these rather than the select few or well-to-do.’"™ 

The Athenian admiration for perfection of bodily form 
soon went to extremes. About the middle of the fifth 
century, B. C., much time came to be given over to train- 
ing in the technique of athletics. Soon this resulted in 
the development of that one-sidedness criticized above.’” 
Athletics became an end in itself. The Athenian con- 
ception of highest future bliss was life in a region where, 
‘‘Some take their joy in horses, some in gymnasia, some 
in draughts.’"°* The successful athlete was a hero in the 
eyes of his countrymen and as we noted above,’* was 
even worshipped. Athletics, therefore, was an alluring 
profession to the ordinary Athenian. ‘‘It is true, the 
prize in the Olympian Games (was only) a crown made 
of branches of a wild olive; in the Isthmian, of branches 
of the pine tree; in the Nemean, of parsley ;inthe Pythian, 
of laurel; and with us in our Panhellenic Games, a jar of 
oil, made from the olive consecrated to Minerva.’””* The 
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material reward received from the state, as we see, was 
insignificant; at the hands of his countrymen, the victor 
was more amply recommended. He was admitted to the 
city through a breach in the wall like a conqueror, statues 
were hewn in his honor, the front seat was assigned to 
him in the agora. In Sparta, on the contrary, the victor 
was simply rewarded by being given the right to fight 
next to the king. 

The almost childish extravagance of judgment to which 
Athenian love of beauty of form led this people is well 
expressed in a war-song of Tyrtaeus: ‘‘It is a shame for 
an old man to lie slain in the front of battle, the body 
stripped and exposed . . . because an old man’s body 
cannot be beautiful. But to the young all things are 
seemly as long as the goodly bloom of youth is on him. A 
sight for men to marvel at, for women to love while he 
liveth; beautiful, too, when fallen in the front of bat- 
tle.’°° Here, their love for perfection of body and the de- 
sire for the admiration it called forth were appealed to 
as incentives to fearless fighting in the hardest quarters. 
There is anticipated recompense in the thought that the 
body will be an object of admiration even when dead. 
This incentive pales into childish insignificance when 
compared with the nobility of the motives usually pro- 
posed to any army before battle, for instance, duty, 
patriotism, ete. 

If the Spartan system failed through over-severity, the 
Athenian system would, it seems, have been more ef- 
fective had it enforced a little sterner control. It appears 
to be a platitude that ‘‘for the majority of men something 
more is needed than the simple charms of knowledge to 
constrain them to the steady and strenuous pursuit which 
is needful to achieve success.’"*" The eagerness of the 
Athenian youth of the fifth and the succeeding centuries 
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to ‘‘purchase’’ their knowledge from the Sophists, thus 
trying to escape the labor of ordinary schoolroom meth- 
ods, urge us to this conclusion. Then, their worship of 
beauty arose from their identification of beauty and hap- 
piness with goodness. This, as we know, led to gross 
abuses. Excessive care of the body and the ‘‘love of the 
beautiful became the love of the sensual; and the pursuit 
of that which is most alluring lasts, even when goodness 
has lost her power to be held as such.’"** There was no 
thought of marital integrity in Athens, as we know. 
There was still another danger and a danger against 
which the Athenian never learned to guard himself ef- 
fectively. The great liberty their system gave to the 
individual made him an easy prey to philosophical and 
educational novelties. The name Sophist, in derivation 
and in early significance so honorable, came to mean a 
class of brilliant but, it would seem, shallow and unscrup- 
ulous men who, according to Aristophanes and others, 
were supposed to be able to teach the youth how to argue 
so as to justify anything. Eager for this short road to 
knowledge, the youth, he complained, refused to go to 
school and were, on the whole, too clever to accept any- 
thing on authority. They are characterized as a pale, 
sickly group of researchers on a large number of questions 
of no importance. A typical question mentioned by Aris- 
tophanes’” is ‘‘how many times the length of its own foot 
does a flea jump?’’ Plato in his Apology tells, through 
the mouth of Socrates, of Evenus, the Parian, who bar- 
gained to teach the whole duties of a man and a citizen 
for five minae."” Aristophanes’ statements are, no doubt, 
satirical exaggerations, but based upon fact; Plato’s 
criticism of the Sophists can be taken more seriously. 
Turner says: ‘‘In the instruction which they gave they 
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set no value upon objective truth; indeed, the ideal at 
which they aimed was the art of making the worse seem 
the better cause, and vice versa. Readiness of exposition 
and presentation of arguments in a specious manner were 
all that they pretended to teach.’”" 

It would seem from the frequent changes in philosophi- 
cal beliefs as well as from the testimony of St. Luke 
chronicling St. Paul’s reproof of the Athenians,’ 
Plato,’ Aristophanes, and others, that the typical 
Athenian was a volatile, intellectually spasmodic man. 
Laurie says: ‘‘I think we must admit that the Greeks, and 
above all the Athenians, were light-minded and frivolous, 
easily swayed hither and thither, vain, of a shallow, be- 
cause merely aesthetic, morality; talkative, untruthful, 
scheming, and pleasure-loving, with a strong tendency to 
licentiousness. Brilliant comrades, I should say they 
were doubtful friends.’”* 

Sister Mary Karuartng, O. S. B. 
Villa Scholastica, 

Duluth, Minn. 
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AN IMPORTANT CATHOLIC CHARITY 


A work of charity that was very near to the heart of 
the late Holy Father is the Crusade of Rescue which is 
one of the leading Catholic organizations of England, 
and which is unfortunately seriously jeopardized by the 
war. 

The work of the Crusade of Rescue is the care of 
nearly 1,000 Catholic boys and girls whose faith is in 
t real peril, either through risk of their being taken into 
non-Catholic homes or by danger of their being entered 
in workhouses as non-Catholics and so losing their faith. 

How vitally important this society was considered by 
Pius X is clear from the following letter written by him 
to the Administrator, Father Bans, some time ago when 
a mission was being sent out to raise funds for the work 
throughout the whole English-speaking world. 


To our Beloved Son, Emanuel Bans, Administrator of 
the ‘‘Crusade of Rescue,’’ London. 
Beloved Son, Health and Apostolic Benediction. 
From your letter we have learnt with the greatest 
pleasure that the Society of ‘‘The Crusade of Rescue’’— 
whose object is to gather together abandoned children, 
to support and educate them and to render them good 
Christians and an honor to their country—has from year 
to year made such great progress that, of the deserted 
children throughout England, there is now not one pro- 
fessing the Catholic Faith whom it does not regard as 
} having a claim upon its care. But at the same time, 
with sorrow and anxiety We have learnt that the Society 
is so insufficiently supplied with what is necessary for 
the maintenance and training of the children, as to be 
in the greatest difficulty—wishing, indeed, to keep to its 
noble purpose, but not adequately provided with means 
; for so vast an enterprise. 
As it can hardly be hoped that the Catholics of Eng- 


land, who have contributed and are still contributing 
largely to this work, will be able to give greater help, oe 
have rightly resolved to have recourse to the English 
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Colonies and to America, which are so closely connected 
with England, and We do not doubt that your Brethren 
there will generously and munificently respond to your 
appeal. They are by no means ignorant of the good 
which your society is doing for religion, for civilization 
and for humanity: for which reason we are confident 
that, with their well-known liberality and beneficence, 
they will not fail to give you the help that you look for. 

Those, therefore, whom you have chosen, to solicit for 
your Society the kind favor of those nations, will go 
forth accompanied by Our strongest commendation; and 
all who, in the colonies and in America, have hearts con- 
formed to the Charity of Christ We most earnestly ex- 
hort to come to the aid of your Society, and so to earn 
Our gratitude and to deserve well of their country. 

To each member of the Society, and to all who will 
support its most excellent work, We, in testimony of Our 
good will, and as a token of heavenly favors, most lov- 
ingly grant Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given in Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 17th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1906, in the third of Our Pontificate. 

Pius PP. X. 


In consequence of the outbreak of the war this charity, 
so vitally important to the Church in England and so 
dear to the heart of the late Holy Father is now in sorry 
plight. The ordinary subscriptions of the Catholics in 
England have naturally been seriously reduced whilst 
the claims of creditors have become far more emphatic. 
Indeed, one contractor refused to supply any more bread 
until his bill was paid! 

As soon as this state of affairs was made known the 
Catholics of England made a valiant effort to save the 
situation and to tide the Society over the crisis, but if 
help was needed from other English-speaking countries 
in 1906 it is naturally more than ever needed now that 
the Home Country is in a state of war. That all these 
Catholic children should be abandoned to the loss of their 
faith at such a time is an intolerable situation, yet the 
funds are so low that unless help is speedily forthcoming 
from outside, it will be impossible to avoid it. This 
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would be a splendid opportunity of proving the real 
Catholicity of Catholics throughout the world, prompt- 
ing us to help each other during periods of temporary 
stress. 

When a country goes to war one of the first things to 
happen is a shortage of supplies on the part of almost 
all charitable institutions. 

A sad instance of this is the case of the Crusade of 
Rescue in England, which was formed by Cardinal 
Vaughan more than a quarter of a century ago to the 
faith of countless little ones whose religion is in peril. 
This society maintains homes for such children as would 
otherwise drift into non-Catholic surroundings and is 
one of the most fundamentally important Catholic insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. 

Today it is responsible for nearly 1,000 Catholic chil- 
dren, whom it has rescued from circumstances of grave 
danger to faith and morals. And yet, on the outbreak of 
the war, this society itself has been shaken to its very 
foundations. Almost all subscriptions and donations 
have stopped, creditors are clamoring for payment and 
the authorities are facing a terrible situation. 

For an organization such as this to fail at such a 
moment, when the whole country is involved in war, 
would be a colossal calamity. The Catholics of Britain 
are straining every nerve to save the situation, but with 
their country in a state of war, they are in a difficult 
plight. Is it too much for them to hope that the bond 
of universal Catholicism will make itself felt at this 
time of crisis and that their fellow-Catholics overseas 
will cooperate in this work of Catholic urgency—the sav- 
ing of so many Catholic little ones? 

A dollar bill will buy food for one child for a week if 
sent to Father H. S. Collins, 48 Compton St., London, 
W. C., England. 

AmBROsE WILLIs. 


London, 
England. 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


The primary condition of any subject that will justify 
its place in the curriculum of school or of college today 
is its tangibility, its readiness to submit to the rigid 
analysis required by the lesson or lecture plan and the 
course outline. Modern pedagogical theory with its 
emphasis upon what is called scientific teaching, demands 
the unity of the lesson and of the course. The recita- 
tion or lecture should concern itself with one definite 
point, so clearly enunciated, that there can be no doubt 
as to it in the mind of any attentive student. Moreover, 
these points should be presented in logical order, each 
one depending on all that have previously been set forth 
and in their sum total combining to give the effect of an 
orderly and coherent mass of information. This, of 
course, is apart from any of the disciplinary results of 
the teaching and concerns itself with the validity of the 


subject matter rather than of the mental exercise. Yet 


it must be remembered that the placing of emphasis 
upon matter rather than upon discipline is quite in keep- 
ing with the late pedagogical teaching. 

No one who has been so taught, can fail to recognize 
the superior results such methods produce in so critical 
a scholastic moment as an examination. If he has been a 
faithful student, he will find, when he comes to review 
his work, that there is in his memory waiting to be 
drawn forth a body of information easily systematized, 
its parts properly related, its development clear and 
continuous. Such students cannot but go fearlessly to 
their tests and do themselves proud. At the same time 
no one who has taught in this way, can be free from mo- 
ments when the feelings of mastery and proud self-con- 
gratulation are uppermost. Such times come when he 
reviews the results of his pupils’ examinations and knows 
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his work in the class-room by some of his superiors. The 
same exactness of method also wins honor for him in that 
more trying test of a teacher’s power, the inspection of 
his work in the classroom by some of his superiors. The 
{ carefully worked-out plan, the clearly distinguished les- | 
son aim give him the mental and moral support that he | 
needs, and save him from rambling and confusion, the | 
present day pedagogical unpardonable sins. Praise is 
deservedly his, he knows, but he blesses the system which 
is responsible for his show of efficiency. 
It makes little difference, it is well to note, what the 
nature of his subject-matter may be. The same demands 
are made of the teacher of literature as of the teachers of 
science, and of mathematics, though admittedly there are 
vital differences in the scope and in the appeal of these 
branches. In fact, literature, despite Cardinal Newman’s 
argument for it, was slow in getting an established place 
even in the college curriculum, during the nineteenth 
century Only when methods were devised to make it 
less vague and more tangible did it win recognition as a 
subject of study in school and in college. It is admittedly 
easier to teach now than it was twenty years ago. It 
will be interesting and perhaps serviceable to study the 
methods which have accomplished this result, somewhat 
in detail. We may find out that we have some significant 
questions to ask, if we are teachers of literature. 
\ Let us look for a few moments at the courses of study 
' in schools and colleges. The general secondary school 
requirement, though varying in some localities, is usually 
similar to that demanded for college entrance. This 
means a range of selections, some of which may be called — 
‘‘masterpieces,’’ others of which are what are called 
‘‘base material,’’—certainly not euphemistically—for the 
| lower uses of word, sentence and paragraph study. The 
| selections ordinarily include, some Irving, Addison, 
| Steele, Macaulay, Ruskin, Dickens and Eliot, much Mil- 
ton, some Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning | 
and Tennyson. 
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The same system, though obviously not the same selec- 
tion, prevails in the freshman year of most colleges, and 
in the sophomore year also in many others. Here, there 
are usually definite standards of choice, the literary type, 
the historical period, the theme. There is probably more 
originality and more interesting developments in 
methods of selection and of teaching in this particular 
field than in any other. The upper classmen in most col- 
leges are given somewhat more stereotyped courses. 
There are usually offered such arrangements as the De- 
velopment of the Drama, Nineteenth Century Literature, 
Kighteenth Century Prose, and the Evolution of the 
Novel. Here each course covers less ground but goes 
more and more into detail. For instance, the lecturer 
on Nineteenth Century Literature aims at taking up not 
only writers of note, but even some of the lesser ones, 
‘*so that,’’ the ordinary prospectus reads, ‘‘the students 
may get the connections.’’ Coherency, it is suggested, is 
a vital consideration, in such a course. 

The problems presented by the need of systematic ar- 
rangement and of tangible presentation of subject-matter 
are of a certainty more difficult of solution in those years 
when the instructor must deal with diverse and multi- 
form material. How to get order out of the chaos of his 
heterogeneous list puzzles many a teacher. If he be in- 
efficient, his lesson hour is likely to end in a pupil’s 
recital of the notes at the end of the book, or with a mere 
consideration of metrical or rhetorical structure. For- 
tunately, this type of teacher is disappearing, and one 
with more of a sense of the wholeness and of the signifi- 
eance of a literary work is coming into his place. 

An examination of methods in vogue in many schools 
and colleges reveals at least three ways of arranging 
this diverse material, each of which is high in favor be- 
cause of the tangiblity of its results. They may be inex- 
actly designated as the formal, the biographical, and the 
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chronological methods. For instance, in the last named, 
Shakespeare’s plays are studied before Milton’s poems, 
because they were first in point of time; a novel of Eliot’s 
before a poem of Tennyson, for exactly the same reason. 
The first method, the formal, requires the bringing to- 
gether of all dramas, of all novels, of all lyrics, and so on, 
so that each literary type may be carefully distinguished. 
The second method, the biographical, is similar to the 
chronological in that it groups the readings according to 
authors, but differs in that it does not necessarily present 
them in the actual order of their production. Its aim is 
largely to reveal, as our cant expression has it, ‘‘the man 
in his work.’’ We will grant, of course, that these are 
not the only methods of presentation, but they are among 
the most popular. Because of this fact, and because of 
a more subtle relationship between all three, they are 
the most noteworthy in our present investigation. 

The formal method has undergone some changes with- 
in the past few years. Nearly every student and teacher 
of literature will remember the difficulties into which 
classes have been thrown by an attempt to discover the 
‘‘climax’’ of a story or of a drama, and to distinguish it 
from the ‘‘crisis’’ and the ‘‘catastrophe.’’ After many 
efforts to get at the salient characteristics of narrative 
and dramatic construction, the teacher has usually come 
to the realization of the futility of an attempt to crystal- 
lize the literary type, and to say that it should be ‘‘thus’’ 
and ‘‘so.’’ If he be not materially inclined, he may 
realize, in the meantime, that his pupil’s interests have 
been directed to the dry bones of the structure instead of 
to its mind and soul. But if he is, then the type of the 
novel, of the drama, of the lyric is likely still to allure 
him. He simply changes the direction and scope of his 
method, not its essential character. 

He sees then that a drama of Shakespeare’s differs 
strikingly from one of today, because theatrical con- 
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ditions differ; because the one was presented on a large 
stage extending out into the theatre, open to view on three 
sides, with exits to the right and left of the rear, and 
with a curtained recess in back: because the other is 
given on what Brander Matthews aptly calls the ‘‘ picture 
frame stage,’’ open on only one side, and requiring flat- 
ness, color, and vividness of detail. Therefore, the stage 
of Shakespeare’s day admitted of mob scenes and battle 
scenes, or in the language of the critic of painting, of 
‘*huge canvasses.’’ It also admitted of frequent changes 
of scene because there was so little regard for setting. In 
general, out-of-doors was presented on the spacious pro- 
truding platform, indoors, within the curtained recess at 
the rear. These and many other details, too numerous 
to mention, attract the teacher who would present in idea, 
in type*of the Shakespearian drama. On the other hand, 
if Pillars of Society be under discussion, there is need 
of finding out the reasons for the interest in domestic 
life, the prevalence of short speeches, the lack of solilo- 
quies and the consequent need in the acting of facial and 
bodily expression. The flat surfaces, the brilliant spot 
lights, the careful grouping, the definite localized back- 
ground of the small modern stage help to make these 
things clear. 

There are, according to a well-known educator, three 
prevailing ways of teaching a Shakespearian drama, in 
secondary schools and in the under classes at college: 
the linguistic, which should interest only language 
scholars ; the philosophical, which the reader or spectator 
ought to consider at home; and the dramaturgic, which 
is the one true way for the school room. His reason is 
that a drama depends for its success on its being acted: 
the lack of a stage and of concrete accessories need be 
of no concern, if the child can visualize its presentation, 
and stage it in the theatre of his own mind. To do this 
most successfully, it follows, that he should imagine it in 
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such a theatre as Shakespeare’s own Globe, and see it as 
it must have been presented there. 

Of course, there are other reasons which must appeal 
to this kind of teacher. The method is so definite, so 
tangible, so mathematically precise! There is no doubt 
about the ability of the teacher who successfully uses 
this method to get definite facts and images into his 
students’ minds. But the question is, not has he taught 
something tangible and definite, but has he taught Mac- 
beth, As You Like It, King Lear, or whatever play may 
be in hand? Has he not rather emphasized the points in 
which they all agree, the evidences of technique, that of 
course make each story and each picture clear, but that 
fail to give the underlying spiritual significance. It is 
well, especially at one time in a pupil’s development, to 
see that the great stage around which the raving Lear 
runs, aptly gives the illusion of the extensive heath, but 
is it well for him persistently to miss the point that the 
sorrow and suffering the King is bearing with others is 
giving him his first understanding of real, rather than of 
superficial and artificial values? We may be, as Lamb 
says, giving up a dream for a shadow. We may in our 
efforts to be concrete, be the means of limiting the limit- 
less, of ignoring the spirit for the sake of the form. 

The whole thing results from the same habit of mind 
that would reduce psychology ten years ago, to mere 
t counting of pulsations and the like in a laboratory. We 

; too, many of us, would pursue the study of literature ac- 
cording to the method of the laboratory. But, query one, 
in so doing, are we actually dealing with literature, or 
with the material conditions which have helped to give 
it superficial shaping? 

The biographical method, the study of the man as re- 
vealed in his work, has also undergone an interesting 
change within the last few years. A generation ago, 
there were a host of books purporting to give us Shakes- 
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peare as he is revealed in his sonnets and dramas. Now 
they are more or less derided. The uncertainty of a 
method that will find personality in an impersonal lit- 
erary form, has, in his case, at least, been definitely 
shown up. But the literary interest in the man re- 
mains for us small reason. In the background of our 
thinking about art, especially poetry, there lies the con- 
ception of its being the expression of a personality— 
according to Goethe and Carlyle in theory, and the critics 
Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold in practice. Accord- 
ing to the first group, it is the expression of no ordinary 
person—but of Superman—the one in whose blood flow 
all the finest currents of his race and age. Know the 
age, according to Carlyle, and you will know its great 
men, its heroes, its statesmen and its poets. The same 
idea runs through Emerson and others. Taine in his 
Histoire de Litterature Anglaise, made it a_ usable 
method, for he reduced it from theory to practice, by 
indicating in each case the forces in Race, Time and 
Environment that contributed to the development of the 
poet’s personality. 

‘“‘The discovery has been made,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that a 
literary work is not a mere play of the imagination, an 
isolated caprice of an excited brain, but a transcript of 
contemporary manners and customs, and the sign of a 
particular state of intellect. The conclusion derived from 
this is, that, through literary monuments, we can retrace 
the way in which men felt and thought many centuries 
ago.’’ 

This theory proceeds from an interesting, though not 
necessarily truthful assumption that the poet is the 
epitome of his age; or, to use another image, the one who, 
because of superior sensitiveness to the finer thoughts 
and aspiration of his time draws all to himself, as to a 
magnet. Therefore, the study of, let us say, the poetry 
of Wordsworth, leads to a consideration of the reasons 
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why he was influenced by the Return to Nature move- 
ment, by the incipient Romanticism, and by the French 
Revolution. Know him and his time, we are told, and 
we must know his poetry. Of course, that is studied 
in this connection, but you who have had experience, how 
often have you seen it viewed ‘‘as a transcript of con- 
temporary manners and customs,’’ and as an occasion 
of the search for manifestations of Wordsworth’s in- 
terest in the poetic, social and political reforms of his 
day? 

This primary assumption gets its authority but not 
its proof from purely theoretical science, where it is 
known as the theory of the influence of heredity and 
environment. This, as is recognized, is the foundation 
of the more elaborate hypothesis of Darwin known as 
the theory of evolution. 

In pure science, the influence of heredity, and the in- 
fluence of environment are accepted as facts. But what 
true scientist can today be found who will admit as 
proved beyond doubt that the combined influence of 
the two is the sole shaping factor in life? Yet many a 
teacher of literature accepts it without question, and 
proceeds to explain it on that one ground. It is the rare 
teacher who, accepting the method for that which is of 
value in it, admits its limitations. 

In actual practice, this method presupposes much ex- 
traneous knowledge on the part of teachers and students, 
if it is to be used as its most ardent supporters would 
have it. I have seen its use result therefore, in classes 
of literature being turned into what, for all practical 
purposes, are classes in history and biography. It re- 
minds me of a school inspector’s remark when he came 
out from a visit to an English class in a secondary 
school: ‘‘That was a very interesting lesson in history.’’ 

Of course, no one, least of all the teacher of literature, 
will derogate historical study. Its value has been ascer- 
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tained. We may even generously admit the advantages 
of using the literature of a period in a history class, as a 
means of understanding its interests and its aspirations. 
We have a right to go further and use this method, with 
due consideration of its limitations, but with regard for 
the connection between literature and life in our classes 
in this subject. For there can be no doubt of the contri- 
bution made by race and age to those who participate in 
its activities. In the Scholastic sense of the word, we 
grant that the age does give the poet his ‘‘material.”’ 
But does it give it its Form, as the Scholasties conceived 
that idea? We moderns have lost much by our failure to 
apply these terms to literature, and by our acceptance 
of the unphilosophical distinctions between form and con- 
tent.—Do we apprehend that Form—that individual, and 
life-giving principle which transmutes this common Ma- 
terial into a thing of beauty that is a joy forever? What 
place does its apprehension have in a course of this char- 
acter? True, the teacher who accepts this method goes 
beyond the pedagogue of the first type, in that he places 
emphasis upon the content, rather than upon the form— 
the mold into which ideas are poured. But has he 
actually penetrated the inmost recesses; has he made his 
class perceive the essence, the inherent power of the 
work under discussion? 

This method is even more insidious in its work of 
destruction of true literary feeling than the first, for the 
real student will some day be likely to realize the obvious 
defects of the other through his apprehension of that 
‘‘which can be considered at home;’’ but this offers no 
such apparent contrast. This method is the Leveller in 
literary study, the one that reduces literature to a metier 
and would observe that which is differentiating and 
actually worth while. 

The third of these methods which has been comprehen- 
sively called the chronological, has, in the course of time, 
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been so narrowed and defined, that the word ‘‘evolution- 
ary’? more accurately names its essential characteristic, 
if we take into consideration the majority of literary 
courses for upper classmen in our American Colleges. 
This means that differences in chronology signify definite 
changes in the character of poetry and prose, and that 
these changes are not sporadic, but obedient to the laws 
of growth and of development laid down by Darwin in 
his Origin of Species. Such a course concerns itself 
usually with development along a direct line—the evolu- 
tion of a literary form, such as the lyric; the evolution of 
the subject matter of literature, such as is to be seen in 
this last century’s course from interest in nature, to in- 
terest in man and his various social problems; the evolu- 
tion of literary aims, as can also be illustrated by recent 
developments of the Romantic and then of the Realistic 
schools. Of course, it is possible to sum up all of these 
in one course, but few teachers, if they will examine their 
lectures, will find them so inclusive. Simplicity in this 
case offers too many advantages over complexity. 

Such a course naturally is based upon assumptions 
similar to those accepted by teachers using the biographi- 
cal method. As the theory of evolution rests upon the 
belief in the influence of heredity and environment, so 
must a course built on this hypothesis premise its postu- 
late that literature is the outcome of race, age and en- 
vironment. Therefore, the weaknesses and limitations 
of the second method are characteristic of the third. 

The emphasis, however, in a course of this kind, is like- 
ly to be placed less upon the poet’s work as a whole than 
upon his connections with those who have gone before, or 
who come after. Therefore, the attention in the case of 
any one poet, is directed to a study of his sources, and 
of his use of them, and also to the nature of his contri- 
bution to his successors. It is natural that from this 
point of view, some minor, or let us say, minimum works 
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—should acquire a significance all out of proportion with 
their literary merit, because Shakespeare, or Dickens, 
or Browning drew from them. In this way people un- 
heard of before in this evolutionary day are discussed, 
and books that have grown heavy with dust and yellowed 
with age are rescued from oblivion. The evolutionist in 
literature presupposes that there are underground 
sources of every new current in poetry and prose, and 
that these sources can be found if the search be long 
and unwearied, and the searcher not too prone to make 
‘*interest’’ and ‘‘appeal’’ the motives of his literary 
study. 

There is, in fact, a tendency in all this to upset our 
notions of the good and the bad in literature. The over- 
throwing of fixed notions is a very good thing at times, 
if there be a rational need of it, and doubts and confu- 
sion are consequently cleared away; but the upsetting 
that obscures values, and distracts attention from that 
which is worth while cannot be of unquestionable merit. 
Source hunting that has for its aim a more accurate 
estimate of a great poet’s work, is undoubtedly of ser- 
vice; that which leads to the discovery of true literary 
art which has for a long time been ignored is also to be 
admired; but that which goes no further in its object 
than to get the connections between Scott and Dickens, 
for instance, and to show that the break between them is 
not so abrupt as it seems, falls short at least of an ac- 
complishment that is commensurate with the effort. Only 
a professed scholar in literature can appreciate the 
crimes which have been committed in the name of 
‘*source-hunting,’’ not only in aim but also in method, 
and in results. As a natural consequence it is in present 
disfavor, even though the thinking which demands it is 
still held in high esteem. Its decay is due to the lack of 
sufficient nutrition of proved fact, and to the tortures 
involved in the forcible feeding of strong conjecture. 

The disregard which this method of study has recently 
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and possibly only temporarily received, is not coordinate 
with the high praise given to its complementary method, 
the indication of one writer’s contribution to another. 
It is easy to show ways in which Wordsworth affected 
Shelley and Keats in subject-matter, in lyrical form, and 
in poetic aim. These instances can be definitely and 
almost mathematically stated. The inspiration of one 
poet by another is so natural that the ancient Greeks, 
Teutons and Celts all had hierarchies of poets and be- 
lieved in a thing somewhat parallel to our Apostolical 
Succession of the priesthood. There are many things 
in the constituency of poetry which can be imitated, 
such as the form, the matter, and the aim. It is like- 
wise in the nature of things that each man should im- 
prove on some of the details. A course, therefore, in 
the evolution of literature must concern itself with such 
elements as are susceptible of imitation and therefore 
subject to change. A comparison of two poets such as 
Wordsworth and Shelley will indicate that which is vari- 
able and has been imitated by the latter poet; a contrast, 
that which is variable, but which has been rejected or 
improved upon. But that which is Wordsworth’s, which 
is Shelley’s, which is Keats’, and in each case no one’s 
else; that invariable element, that Form, which in each 
instance dominates the variable material; that, too, finds 
no place for consideration in this method, where empha- 
sis is placed not on essences, but on connections. The 
thing which counts in any poet is not that which is con- 
tributed by him to others, but that which belongs inher- 
ently in his poetry, and his alone. When a living art is 
forced into the restraints of a lifeless and rigid system, 
the spirit which eludes classification escapes from its 
bounds, and few care to recognize its loss. 

That there is, however, an unconscious recognition of 
the existence of this invariabe element may be inferred 
from the literary student’s ignoring, rather than actu- 
ally refusing to accept, a distinct implication of this 
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method as applied to literature. The Darwinian theory, 
which aimed to account for physical differences in living 
species, and which indicated, within those limits, the 
orderly development from the lower to the higher, had 
in itself implications shortly to be realized. The method 
was quickly taken over into the study of man’s mind and 
soul, and their manifestations in politics, philosophy, 
religion and poetry. In all but the last, those accepting 
the method have now accepted its implication of prog- 
ress. Pragmatism has developed this to the utmost with 
its belief in the present moment as the high-water mark 
of existence—and the past as but the rise of the tide to 
this point. 

The acceptance, however, of the theory of progress in 
literature, as in the other fine arts, makes necessary an 
iconoclasm for which few are yet ready. The authority 
of the ancients, whether classic, medieval or Renais- 
sance, prevails in the arts to an extent uncommon in any 
other domain of knowledge. The modern man may deny 
any educational, political, or religious principle which 
has the tincture of antiquity, but he is likely still—de- 
spite an occasional exception, such as George Bernard 
Shaw—to worship the literary gods of the past. 

But will this long be so? Are not the implications of 
a theory so wholly relentless in their career forward 
that we cannot escape them? If this happens, and we 
accept the poetry of the past as inferior to that of the 
present, the epics of Homer, Virgil, and Dante, the dra- 
mas of Shakespeare and Corneille will then become mere 
historical documents, ‘‘transcripts of contemporary 
manners and customs.’’ It seems as though literature, 
losing its motive, must also lose its entity as, pragma- 
tists, ignorant of true conditions say, religion in the 
older sense has lost its raison d’étre. The perpetuation 
of the art, if not in a revenging future, at least in a 


thoughtless present, demands a renewed interest in the ° 


essence of its inheritance of poetry and prose, in that 
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spirit in the work of each artist which defies all laws of 
time and space. 
Signs of a change of interest are already evident, not 
the reactionary changé that rejects the good in these 
| methods, but seeing their meaning and their use, adds 
them to those which reason holds eternally of value. 
This is a revolt among teachers of literature particu- 
larly, who see the truth behind the veil which science 
with a tyranny that may some day be realized with hor- 
ror, has drawn over the face of the art they love. 
They will see later that the theories—the half-truths 
+ of science which have contributed methods to the teach- 
ers of literature—are not only signs of her dogmatism. 
It is more deeply involved in her demand on us to see 
things as they are, not in the reality conceived by phi- 
| losopher, poet and saint, but conceived by herself—the 
| reality which accepts nothing but the facts perceived 
by the senses, and such inferences as can be drawn di- 
rectly from them. The search for fact in the study of 
literature has given a stimulus to many a student not 
necessarily a lover of art. It has made what may be 
called the scientists of literature, its historians, its anti- 
quarians, its philologists, and so on. We know the ‘‘ma- 
terial’’ of literature and of language as never before. 

But a conception of reality which makes it a shadow 
of truth, fleeting and uncertain, as those of us who have 
studied the body of literature according to scientific 
methods know more than others, cannot exclusively pre- 
| vail. The pedagogical demand for tangibility cannot 
justify it. The aim of the teacher of literature should 
not be such that he can pay Paul only by robbing Peter. 
Both Peter and Paul will suffer in the end. Literature, 
which is in its finest sense an expression of the spirit 
of man, needs the Paul of science in its study, but more 
than ever, it needs the Peter of abstract reason to guide 
its lover to its essential meaning, that which is the 
secret of its permanent power and beauty. 

New York. Rose F.. Eaan. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 
SEX INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


At the annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, held in St. Paul last July, the relationship of the 
public school to the teaching of sex hygiene received a 
great deal of attention and many educators pleaded earn- 
estly for the freeing of our public schools from this line 
of instruction. The evil effects were pointed out and the 
audience manifested their views in the matter in no un- 
certain manner. The rank and file of the teachers of 
the nation went on record at this meeting in opposition 
to the movement for sex instruction. It was not a sudden 
appeal to sweep away the judgment of the audience. The 
teaching of sex hygiene has been tried outinagreat many 
places and not infrequently with disastrous results. It 
was with a full knowledge of the evil effects of this move- 
ment that the teachers of the country emphasized their 
opposition to it. 

The fifth resolution presented by the committee and 
approved by the Association gives very conservative ex- 
pression to the sentiment of the convention. 

**5. Sex Hygiene: The Association, reaffirming its be- 
lief in the constructive value of education in sex hygiene, 
directs attention to the grave dangers, ethical and social, 
arising out of a sex consciousness, stimulated by undue 
emphasis upon sex problems and relations. The situa- 
tion is so serious as to render neglect hazardous. The 
Association urges upon all parents the obvious duty of 
parental care and instruction in such matters and directs 
attention to the mistake of leaving such problems ex- 
clusively to the school. The Association believes that sex 
hygiene should be approached in the public schools con- 
servatively under the direction of persons qualified by 
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insure a safe moral point of view. The Association, 
therefore, recommends that institutions preparing teach- 
ers give attention to such subjects as would qualify for 
instruction in the general field of morals as well as in 
the particular field of sex hygiene.’’ 

There can be no question of the undue emphasis that is 
at present given to sex problems and relations, nor can 
there be any question of the grave danger to the children 
arising out of a sex consciousness thus unduly stimu- 
lated. This, in fact, is one of the main reasons that actu- 
ates many of the most strenuous opponents of the teach- 
ing of sex hygiene in our public schools. It is impossible 
to speak of sex publicly to a group of children without 
unduly stimulating sex consciousness in them. Wher- 
ever it has been tried the results have proven the truth 
of this statement. The rapid spread of immoral prac- 
tices and the diseases resulting therefrom render it im- 
perative that every precaution be taken to combat the 
evil. There is unanimity among educators concerning 
the urgent need of prudent efforts in this direction. Dif- 
ferences occur only as to the means to be employed. The 
advocates of instruction on sex in our public schools 
proclaimed such instruction a panacea. As a matter of 
fact, it has proven, wherever tried, a potent means of 
aggravating the evil. We need not here enter into the 
question of statistics: attention has been called to this 
feature of the problem on several occasions. 

The mere theoretical discussion of this problem has 
long since given place to experiment. The results must 
now be appealed to as the final arbiter. In a problem 
fraught with such grave consequences it is to be expected 
that calmness and dispassionate judgment should char- 
acterize the utterances of those who address the public 
on this subject through tongue or pen. Mere partisan 
pleading is surely out of place. 

Many students of the problem will be surprised at 
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the following editorial note which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of Education: 

‘*We regret the position assumed at the meeting of the 
National Education Association by several of the speak- 
ers, that it is not the business of the public schools to take 
the responsibility of giving sex instruction to our boys 
and girls. We understand that this assertion, made in strik- 
ing rhetorical language, provoked considerable applause 
from the audiences, the persons making up which were 
perhaps more influenced by the appeal to their feelings 
than by the intrinsic merits of the arugment. Probably 
when they went home and quietly thought the matter 
over they regretted the applause which the eloquence of 
the speakers had elicited. For the same reason exists for 
giving instruction in sex subjects in our public schools 
as that which justifies and requires that we give instrue- 
tion in the three R’s or in any of the subjects now com- 
prehended in the curriculum. That reason is, funda- 
mentally, that the welfare of the state requires that its 
citizens should be adequately informed and trained in 
these subjects. This is the reason for the very existence 
of the public schools. Ignorance is a menace to the 
state. Therefore the state must see to it that its citizens 
are not ignorant. Theoretically it would be ideal if all 
parents would instruct their children in the three R’s 
and in all other branches of learning. This would per- 
fectly distribute the expense and fittingly place the re- 
sponsibility. Those who have children should look after 
them and see that they are properly brought up. But 
experience has shown that this theory does not work. 
It is not practical. For many parents cannot, and many 
more will not, educate their children. Therefore the 
state must. Here is the reason why the public school 
exists. It has been established to do for its citizens the 
things that must be done for the sake of its own very 
life, and that will not be done if it does not itself do them. 
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Now, this is exactly the situation in relation to the ques- 
tion of sex instruction. The physical and moral interests 
of the community are directly involved. The direct conse- 
quences will ensue to the state if the children are left in 
ignorance—which is sure to lead to vice and disease that 
will be fatal to the public welfare. Ideally, as in the 
other case, the home is the place fo. instruction in these 
things. But as a matter of fact few homes do, and most 
homes cannot give proper instruction in sex subjects. 
The state is, therefore, obliged to do it through its estab- 
lished agency for the dispelling of ignorance and the cul- 
tivation of knowledge and virtue. There may be room 
for discussion as to how and when the school teachers 
should take up the responsibility. Doubtless there is a 
right way and a wrong way to do it ;—a right age and a 
wrong age at which to take the matter up. Doubtless 
some teachers are better qualified than others to give in- 
formation and instruction on these delicate subjects, with 
a maximum of good and a minimum of danger to our 
growing boys and girls. But the teachers cannot avoid 
the responsibility ; and we deplore the utterances which 
would sweep aside with mere rhetoric so solemn an 
obligation, one so vitally related to the welfare of the 
state.’’ 

It is a great pity that the National Education Associa- 
tion should assign papers to men who indulge in mere 
rhetoric. However, it is fortunate for the general public 
that the addresses in question will all be published in the 
Proceedings of the Association. The editor of Education 
is surely aware that abuse is a very poor argument, and 
in his editorial comment we fail to find any refutation of 
the arguments advanced by the speakers whom he criti- 
cizes. Are we to presume, therefore, that the gentlemen 
who elicited so much applause from the St. Paul audi- 
ences used no arguments in favor of the cause which they 
championed? Were the arguments unworthy of the 
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notice of the learned editor, or were they so strong that 
he deemed it prudent to omit all reference to them? 
Again, it might be well to inquire who were the audiences 
whose applause was so easily elicited without any show 
of reason. Presumably they were all teachers; people 
who, for the most part, were intimately acquainted with 
the effects produced by sex instruction in our public 
schools. It is very good of the editor to suppose that 
these people will, on reflection, regret their rashness in 
supporting the contention of the educators who from the 
platform of the National Education Association insisted 
‘that it is not the business of the public schools to take 
the responsibility of giving sex instruction to our boys 
and girls.’’ 

The reasons advanced by the editor in support of the 
opposite contention should be very carefully considered. 
They represent not only the editor’s viewpoint but that 
of a great many people who have been strenuously urging 
the public schools to take upon themselves a new respon- 
sibility of the gravest kind. ‘‘The same reason exists 
for giving instruction in sex subjects in our public schools 
as that which justifies and requires that we give instruc- 
tion in the three R’s, or in any of the subjects now com- 
prehended in the curriculum. That reason is, funda- 
mentally, that the welfare of the state requires that its 
citizens should be adequately informed and trained in 
these subjects. This is the reason for the very existence 
of the public school. Ignorance is a menace to the state. 
Therefore the state must see to it that its citizens are not 
ignorant.”’ 

The assumption here is that the welfare of the state 
requires that children be given sex instruction. The 
absence of such instruction in our public schools, it is 
further assumed, must mean that the children are clothed 
with an ignorance which is a menace to the state. Each 
subject included in the curriculum of our schools must 
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justify its presence there on some better ground than that 
it is calculated to banish ignorance on some subject, 
otherwise all knowledge obtainable by man would have 
equal claim to a place in the curriculum, a contention 
which is so utterly absurd as not to require consideration. 
Out of all the vast fields of human knowledge only infi- 
nitesimal portions can justify their claim to a place 
in the curriculum of a child’s school, and each item must 
make good its claim on its own merits. 

The advocates of sex instruction must prove that such 
instruction is of greater value to the children and to the 
state than the instruction which must be displaced to 
make room for it. This the editor has made no attempt 
to do. Moreover, long before the question of mere pref- 
erence for sex instruction over other subjects in the cur- 
riculum can come up for serious consideration it must be 
proved that such instruction is suited to the children, 
that it will not injure them morally, physically or men- 
tally. 

No thoughtful person would be absurd enough to assert 
that truth may be doled out to school children indiscrimi- 
nately. A knowledge of crime and of the various ways 
in which it may be committed, however necessary it may 
prove as an equipment for the guardians of public mo- 
rality, would, if generally diffused, cause untold calamity. 
Craft-Ebbing many years ago wrote a valuable work 
entitled Psychopathea Sexualis. The book is translated 
into English and is accessible to members of the legal 
and medical professions, but its sale to the general public 
is prohibited by a heavy fine. Few will dispute the value 
of Craft-Ebbing’s work as an aid to those who must deal 
with crime and its sources, but there are few amongst us 
who would be willing to place in the hands of the young, 
or even of the public in general, the contents of this 
valuable book. Such a procedure could result only in 
the spread and multiplication of crimes of the most ap- 
palling character. 
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Of course it is not contended that instruction in sex 
subjects must necessarily deal with the pathological; the 
illustration is used merely to point out the fact that all 
truth is not necessarily wholesome for every mind. This 
general principle is much wider in its application than 
the field of pathology. The children in our schools are 
passing through successive development phases and to 
obtain normal human beings, not to speak of worthy citi- 
zens, care must be taken in the adjustment of the truth 
imparted to the need and capacity of the developing mind 
and heart. To impart truth before the mind is ready for 
it, must always result in injury to the mind. Instead of 
hastening the mastery of a normal field of truth, such a 
procedure always retards the development of the mind 
in question. The old axiom festina lente was never more 
fitly applied than in this field. The teacher of mathe- 
matics who would undertake to teach calculus and 
analytical geometry before his pupils had mastered plane 
geometry and elementary algebra would not succeed in 
forming mathematicians. What is true of mathematics 
is equally true in other fields of knowledge. There are 
very few, if any, who would deny the value of right 
ideas on matters of sex. The questions are how are such 
ideas to be acquired, when, and from whom? Great as 
may be the service of the public school, it has not yet 
reached a position where it may claim a monopoly of 
knowledge and instruction. The state has continued to 
exist down the ages in spite of the fact that the public 
schools have not instructed the children in sex behavior, 
and it shall probably continue to exist should the public 
schools continue to omit these subjects from its cur- 
riculum. 

The editor of Education further ignores the fact that 
it is not the intellects of the children that are primarily 
in question. Intellectual development is at best but a 
means to an end, and the end is conduct. If the state 
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has an interest in the intellectual development of the 
children of the nation, it is only by reason of the role 
which such intellectual development must play in the 
conduct of her future citizens. It is notorious that feel- 
ing and emotion have at least as much to do with conduct 
as intellect and in the question of sex instruction we are 
dealing with the strongest and most deep-seated emo- 
tional elements in human nature. The development of 
right feelings in this matter must not be sacrificed by 
the injection of premature knowledge. In dealing with 
a child, it were well that the teacher should always bear 
in mind the saying of the Master, ‘‘I have many things 
to say to you, but you cannot bear them now.’ ”’ 
THomas Epwarp SHIELps. 


METHODS AND MOTIVATION 


Methods and motivation are the things of supreme 
importance in any system of education, because on these 
depends the result of the whole system, whether it will 
accomplish its purpose or not. 

If we believe that this life is but a preparation for 
a life to come, then all our efforts must be directed to 
fit the child for the accomplishment of his life’s work 
here, as a means of attaining his eternal destiny. We 
must give him a true picture of the universe with God 
and religion at the center and man in his proper place. 

The child is truly ‘‘heir of all the ages,’’ and, more 
than this, he is also the heir of Heaven. We must bring 
him into his inheritance by the five paths that lead to it: 
religion, asthetics, letters, institutions, and science. 

It is important for us to remember that development 
must take place along each of these lines at the same 
time. If any one of them is lacking, the result is a one- 
sided individual. 

We are concerned here chiefly with the question of 
how we are going to accomplish this. 

It is admitted today that the laws that govern living 
things in their growth and development are intrinsic, 
and unchangeable, and that they hold all the way through 
the realm of life, be it vegetable, animal or intellectual. 
We must follow these laws of organic life in developing 
the physical, intellectual, and moral powers of the child. 

In studying lower forms we see that the seed or germ 
from which the structure springs contains all that it 
afterward becomes. It needs only to grow and develop. 
We know, too, that the things that help it to grow and 
develop are those that it assimilates as food. These then 
become part of the living tissue and aid in further 
growth and development. 
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This law applied to education, means that the first 
thoughts which we give the child must be germinal, and 
they must be presented in such a way that he can grasp 
them and use them in acquiring new knowledge. They 
must be the great thoughts of all time. If we plant the 
seed of Divine love in these little hearts, the idea of 
God’s goodness, and His loving care for us, it will grow 
and develop and influence the whole life of the child. 

Bnt more valuable than the testimony of science, in 
favor of the organic method is the example of Our Divine 
Lord. He, the Author of Life, knew all the laws of life, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, and they are all em- 
bodied in His method. It is often called the parable 
method. He uses thoughts that people can easily grasp 
to help them in getting the sublime truth of His Gospel. 

Every method embodies some system of motivation. 
Considering methods from this point of view, they might 
be classified as positive and negative. The positive em- 
bodies the motive of love, the negative, that of fear or 
dislike. Let us turn again to Our Lord to see which we 
should use. 

The things He wanted people to love and imitate He 
placed constantly before them by word and example. 
His teaching is almost entirely positive. The negative 
is not ruled out altogether, but it is rarely used. He 
uses it against those whom He would destroy, and so also 
we should use it only to inhibit those things that we do 
not want. We should lead the child to do out of love, 
the things he ought to do. 

Again, in regard to motivation, methods might be 
grouped under methods of authority and rational 
methods. Faith is the motive in the method of authority, 
and it is the one upon which we must insist. As soon 
as the intellect develops we must begin to eliminate 
animal motives. If we make supernatural motives con- 
stantly operative in a child’s life his religion will become 
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a part of his daily life, it will not be a thing of Sunday. 

Methods in the intellectual life are only apparently dis- 
tinct from those in the moral life. Some one has said 
that education is the sum-total of habits formed, habits 
of thinking and habits of conduct. In forming habits, 
we first guide the child through his interests. The intel- 
lect grows by interest, but in the development of the 
moral life, interest is but a means to an end. It must 
give way to strength of character to do the right.. 

Our method is valuable only in so far as it conforms 
to the intrinsic laws that govern the development of 
life and tends to form in the child the virtues that char- 
acterize the ideal Christian. Unless we have helped 
him to make his intelligence and free-will a governing 
power in his conduct, we have cheated him out of his 
inheritance instead of leading him into it, for ‘‘ What will 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the 
loss of his soul?’’ 

Sister Mary Ienatta. 
Villa Maria, 
Lowellville, O. 
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SOME ESSENTIALS IN CHILD TRAINING 


Education, which in its broad sense includes every 
species of instruction or training, is ‘‘the continual un- 
folding of man’s powers and faculties, until he has real- 
ized the natural and supernatural ideal which God has 
assigned him. It is a process of developing, from the 
natural instincts of the child, habits of thought and 
action in accordance with the ideals of the educator. 

The educator’s ideals may be natural or supernatural, 
Christian or non-Christian. If natural, he trains to an 
exclusive love of nature; if supernatural, to a love of 
God and holy things, as well as to a love of nature; if 
Christian, to an imitation of Christ, the Divine Ideal; 
if non-Christian, to the imitation of some philosopher 
or philanthropist, his country’s ideal. 

Whatever current of thought the child is to follow, his 
course must be directed by an approved method. In the 
acquirement of any art or science, a code of laws governs 
the procedure, these laws constituting the technique of 
the art, and the theory of the science. Excellence cannot 
be attained haphazard; there must be order and fixity of 
design if the angel is to be hewn from the block. 

Because of its utility, nothing, perhaps, has been more 
exploited than method in education. Some enthusiast 
finds himself out of notice, and forthwith, in order to 
popularize himself, method must shift its foundations 
according to the random vagaries of his theories, and the 
child is made the passive victim of his experiments. Yet 
who and what is the child that such liberties should be 
taken with his interests? Let us pause and learn from 
the context. 

When some multi-millionaire desires to crystallize his 
image for the admiration of posterity, he engages, at a 
fabulous cost, the greatest living sculptor, and bids him 
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transform that spotless Parian rock into a befitting rep- 
resentation of the proud plutocrat, which will reproduce 
every lineament of the original, stamped with the delicacy 
of touch and lofty inspiration of the artist’s genius. Yet 
the highest purpose of that statue is but to show forth 
to men for a few fleeting years, either the wealth or the 
benevolence of a mortal. 

Now, watch that diminutive human form just emerging 
from the nursery, where the sweet environment of home 
has been up to this his little world. The second scene in 
his infant life begins—he is entering school. What fan- 
cies, and hopes, and possibilities are locked up within his 
unimposing figure! Whose shall be the key to unlock 
that treasure-house and bring to view God’s imprisoned 
saint? 

Like to an Aeolian harp seems the aggregate of his 
instincts and emotions, upon which the winds of the 
teacher’s influence are to play as she develops to majestic 
stature the physical, intellectual, and moral nature en- 
trusted to her training. Sad, indeed, for him if she be 
unscrupulous or unskilled! The latent child of Heaven 
may come forth a pigmy of earth. 

Does it ever seriously occur to the teacher that under 
that conspicuous semblance of weakness—the child—the 
noblest specimen of corporeal creation has fallen into her 
hands, to be formed to God’s perfection? That she is 
the artist whose skill is expected to shape those instincts, 
emotions and spiritual yearnings to a forceful person- 
ality which will be an ornament to earth and an inspira- 
tion toward Heaven? That this frail being is to be made 
capable of acting successfully his allotted part on the 
stage of human life, and as the curtain falls, be ready 
for admission among the blessed? 

Yet such is actually the case. If that life, that char- 
acter, becomes distorted in her hands, who shall nndo the 
deformity? No one here below. For time and eternity 
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the spectacle of its distortion must be endured. So it is 
not a matter of inconsequence, but a weighty issue that 
daily confronts the teacher through each little human 
soul awaiting the formative touch of her skilled or un- 
skilled hand. 

Nowhere are approved method and device so needed 
for the operator as in the schoolroom. There the plastic 
mind of infancy—so susceptible of impressions—becomes 
the tabula rasa on which are to be graven principles of 
religion, morality and knowledge, so intimately related 
that throughout life no circumstance can dissociate them. 
It behooves the instructress, therefore, to call to her aid 
whatever worthy methods may serve to arouse the child’s 
interest and hold his attention, that these principles may 
be ineffaceably impressed. Early in infancy should ger- 
minal truths be implanted, that they may unfold with the 
child’s physical and mental development, and thus func- 

‘tion when needed in the progress of his life. God should 
be pictured to him rather as a loving Father than as a 
tyrant or harsh master, so that in every trial or misfor- 
tune, even in spiritual degeneracy, he may turn with 
confidence to his Heavenly Father’s sustaining or re- 
deeming love. All superstition and extravagance should 
be excluded from his worship of God. He should be 
made firm on disputed points of Catholic Faith, made to 
realize the excellence of virtue, the mobility of Christian 

; heroism, and the comparative insignificance of earthly | 

greatness. 

Next to love of God, love of home—tender and unwav- 
ering—should be deeply rooted in his heart; love for that 
domestic sanctuary where souls that ought not to deceive 
one another live in reciprocal union. The child’s benevo- 
lent emotions should be stirred to action through motives 
of real charity rather than of ostentation. Love of all 
men, and loyalty to friends, to country, and to God, 
should be made a distinguishing feature of his character. 
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Also, respect for authority, for the aged, for the afflicted ; 
reverence for everything sacred, in religion, in national 
traditions, in society, and in the home. Respect for his 
own person and honor are particularly to be emphasized 
upon, so as to make him shrink instinctively from what- 
ever might tend to degrade them, or cast a blemish on his 
character. 

It is best that his moral, intellectual and awsthetic tastes 
be cultivated by the positive method taught by Christ— 
the imitation of high ideals. Never should a degrading 
individual, a picture, book or periodical suggestive of 
what is base, find place in the school or home. Only what 
is elevating should ever surround a being whose life- 
purpose is to transform the happenings of his life into 
the joys of eternity. 

Models of illustrious men and inspiring women should 
be set before him, and eulogized. Especially should noble 
children, who have proved themselves true to duty under 
conflicting circumstances, but above all, the Child 
Jesus, in His marvelous obedience, modesty and meek- 
ness be held up for imitation. There is little need of 
the servile negative method to keep a child in innocence, 
if the imitation of Christ becomes his pleasure. He will 
grow daily more like his Model, through real ad:airation 
and love. These sentiments will eventually make him 
forgetful of evil and less prone to commit sin; then he 
wil enjoy here on earth that peace ‘‘which the world 
cannot give.’’ 

Intellectual training, to be effective, should be a vital 
process. To make it such, the teacher must be in sym- 
pathy with the child, with the subject, and with her pro- 
fession. She will then select from every method what is 
best for the particular matter in hand. In the presenta- 
tion of a lesson her own animation and evident interest 
will throw around it an irresistible charm that will hold 
the child’s attention without effort. If the teacher is 
alive, the pupil will seldom be dead. Each successive 
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subject she discusses will possess a halo of its own, a 
reflection of the teacher’s glow. 

The inductive method contributes much toward im- 
parting enthusiasm, it being vital and objective. It 
begins by illustrating the subject, and ends by giving the 
principle; the illustration captivates the child. The old, 
cultural, deductive method is now nearly discarded, ex- 
cept for mathematics, and in imparting general truths. 
It first states the principles and then illustrates them. 
Its use, however, cannot be dispensed with in making 
knowledge systematic and comprehensive. Both methods 
have their special adaptation. 

No doubt any longer exists as to the necessity of the 
inductive method in dealing with the natural sciences. 
It would be absurd to teach botany, biology, or chemistry 
today without the vital, concrete method. More knowl- 
edge may be derived in one hour from the actual analysis 
of a rose, the dissection of a frog, or the generation of 
iodine, where sight, and smell, and touch and judgment 
are aiding the child’s memory, than from six hours of 
abstract teaching. These sense impressions give him a 
mental grasp of the subject that is likely to function 
throughout life. 

Living objects, diagrams, maps and charts are cer- 
tainly excellent aids in familiarizing the child with gen- 
eral knowledge. Interest in these may be stimulated by 
current topics of an elevating character. Whatever the 
extent of the child’s education, it should be adapted to 
his future requirements, as only then will he ably and 
joyfully acquit himself of the duties of whatever office 
is alloted him in the economy of creation. He may be 
judiciously directed to choose an honorable state of life, 
of occupation, but should never be forced to accept what 
is contrary to his inclination. 

When the child leaves school as the ‘‘finished product’’ 
of the teacher’s training, he ought to be, to his parents, 
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to society and to the Church ‘‘a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.’’ And such he cannot fail to be, if in fashion- 
ing him to his position in life, the teacher has employed 
wholesome methods. If she has surrounded him with an 
atmosphere of religion and morality, and nourished in 
him principles of honesty, uprightness and justice. En- 
dowing him with all other knowledge apart from these 
essentials, is but rearing a menace to society and an 
evil genius to himself. 

While shaping the child for his future, the teacher 
should never lose sight of the Divine Model who has said, 
‘*Learn of Me.’’ Then, with the chisel of method, and the 
mallot of. supernatural assistance, she will draw from 
out the instincts and intellect of that weakling a char- 
acter so fine, and fair, and strong, that 


‘‘Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This is a man!’ ”’ 


When all that has been accomplished, the child will 
come ‘‘to realize his ideal, and attain his end: to know 
God, to love and serve Him here on earth, and by this 
means reach the Kingdom of Heaven,”’’ a confirmed saint. 

Sister Mary Lovtss. 
St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


POPE PIUS X AND THE NATIONAL SHRINE. 


Many thousands of Catholic women in the United 
States who have taken so generously to heart the great 
work of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion at the Catholic University, will be delighted to read 
the beautiful apostolic letter of our late Holy Father, 
Pius X, given to Bishop Shahan on the occasion of his 
recent visit to Rome. When Bishop Shahan laid this 
great religious project before the Holy Father, in the 
presence of Cardinal Gibbons and other distinguished 
ecclesiastics, the Holy Father was visibly pleased and 
declared that not only would he commend the new church 
to the generosity of the Catholic people of the United 
States, and particularly to all Catholic women, but that 
he would also be pleased himself to subscribe towards 
the erection of this splendid national monument. And 
he was as good as his word, for he was graciously pleased 
to hand to the Rector of the University the large sum 
of four hundred dollars as his personal gift toward the 
Shrine. On this occasion he encouraged greatly the Rec- 
tor of the University to pursue steadily the completion 
of an edifice which would at once be a most noble monu- 
ment in honor of Mary Immaculate, the patroness of the 
Catholic Church in the United States and of the Univer- 
sity, and would also accommodate the growing student 
body of the University, while furnishing a religious cen- 
ter for the great public events, which now take place at 
the University with increased frequency. Much interest 
attaches to this apostolic letter of Pius X, as it is prob- 
ably one of the last great public documents to which he 
affixed his name. Following is the text of the letter: 
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To Our Beloved Son, James Cardinal Gibbons, of the 
title of Santa Maria in Trastevere, Archbishop of Bal- 
timore. 

Pope Pius the Tenth. 

Beloved Son: Health and Apostolic Benediction; | 


Many pious Catholic women have by their intelligent 
zeal added another remarkable proof to the numerous 
evidences of active charity which we so frequently re- 
ceive from the United States. 

We have been informed that they have created an asso- 
ciation for the collection of funds to build on the grounds 
of the Catholic University of America a church which 
shall foster the piety of the youthful students and meet 
the spiritual needs of the vicinity. How highly we es- 
teem this project we need not say, since nothing could 
be more useful to the Church or further more helpfully 
the welfare of the republic. Both Church and State are, 
indeed, deeply indebted to those who guide the youthful 
mind at an early age to the places where it may be more 
fully and efficaciously imbued with that holy fear of God 
which is the beginning of wisdom. 

It is most desirable, therefore, that all Catholics should 
promptly and generously contribute toward the happy 
completion of this Church, which so many praiseworthy 
Catholic women have undertaken. In this way will arise 
a masterpiece of religious architecture which will lift 
heavenward the minds of every student who enters it, 
make him thirst for wisdom from above, fill his heart 
with the same, and preserve it religiously while he lives. 

May these holy prayers be heard through the Immac- 
ulate Mother of God, in whose honor it has been decided 
to build this Church, and may her motherly eyes watch 
day and night over the Catholic University at Wash- 


ington! 
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Meanwhile as a pledge of divine favor and of our 
benevolence, We give you, Beloved Son, the Association 
of ladies above mentioned, and your Clergy and faithful, 
with all Our heart, the Apostolic Benediction. Given 
at Rome at St. Peter’s, the 8th day of July, 1914, the 11th 


year of Our Pontificate. 
Prius X. 
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HIGH SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


Superintendent Edwin C. Broome, of East Orange, N. J., 
writing in Educaton, September, says some things which will 
interest all who in any way are burdened with the responsi- 
biliy of shaping the ideals and the work in our high schools. 
The author is evidently imbued with the great importance of 
vocational training. His remarks will be understood if this 
viewpoint is remembered. 

“T have laid upon myself the duty of answering three ques- 
tions: First, Do prevailing high school courses need vitaliza- 
tion? Second, What is being done in progressive schools to 
meet this need? Third, What further can be done? As I un- 
derstand it, vitalization means so ordering courses of study that 
the subject-matter will appeal to students as having a vital 
relation to their life-needs. One of the questionnaires above 
referred to revealed the fact that, of nearly one thousand 
first, second, and third year students in three typical high 
schools, 58 per cent. had decided upon their future careers. 
Of these, only 48 per cent. could see that there was any rela- 
tion between what they were studying and what they were 
expected to do in life. I include in this 48 per cent. the replies 
of those who declared that the relation consisted only in the 
fact that their high school studies would prepare them for a 
higher institution. A similar inquiry, made four years ago, 
revealed the fact that of 245 seniors in six typical high schools 
in New York state who had made a decision as to their future 
careers, only 9 3-10 gave credit to their school courses for influ- 
encing their choice. This, and other evidence, inclined me to 
beileve that high school courses need vitalization. 

“In recent years there has been much progress in this direc- 
tion. The introduction of commercial courses, and other 
courses of a distinctly vocational trend, have become common, 
The development of technical high schools, such as those of 
Newton, Springfield, and Cleveland, and of the county agricul- 
tural high schools of the type found in the Central States, is 
familiar to all students of secondary education. In 1911-12, 
25 per cent. of the high school students in this country were 
engaged in practical courses,—commercial, technical, and 
manual training, agricultural, and in domestic economy. Vari- 
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ous cooperative schemes, such as those in operation at Beverly 
and Fitchburg, Mass., and at Cincinnati, are likewise familiar. 
It is impossible to predict what effect these newer develop- 
ments will have upon the reduction of high school mortality, 
or upon restoring public confidence in high schools. There is 
a grave danger that the elaborately equipped technical high 
schools may degenerate into mere preparatory schools for 
technical colleges, or, like the old type manual training high 
schools, may over-emphasize manipulation and technical skill 
at the expense of industrial intelligence and vocational interest. 

“A good beginning has been made toward the vitalization 
of secondary courses. Let me venture to suggest ways which 
will tend still further to enrich and vitalize high school courses. 

“J, Extend still further the introduction of short, two-year, 
practical courses in vocational, business, and home-making 
subjects, granting special diplomas for the successful com- 
pletion of such courses. 

“2. Except for students preparing for college and other 
higher institutions, omit all pure mathematics, pure science, 
and ancient languages, and teach modern languages by the 
‘direct method.’ 

“3. In all cases, where the necessity of preparation for college 
does not control, have all mathematics, science (excepting, 
possibly, an elementary course in general science), and drawing 
strictly ancillary to subjects which possess life motives; for 
example, geometry to mechanical drawing, mechanical drawing 
to shop work, free-hand drawing to costume designing, home 
furnishing, and illustrating, and biology, physics and chem- 
istry, to home economics, sanitation, agriculture and horti- 
culture. 

“4. Give credit for work well done outside of school in 
music, applied arts, construction, home making, and agricul- 
ture, somewhat after the plan in operation at St. Cloud, Minn.* 

“5. Coordinate more closely than is the present practice all 
related courses, and correlate practical English and history, 
in so far as possible, with practical subjects; for instance, com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, and home making subjects. 


*See City School Circular, No. 28, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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“6. Abolish all distinctive course names, such as Classical, 
Scientific, Manual Arts, and Commercial; and require of all 
students a minimum of English, foreign language, general 
science, and history, and permit a free but organic choice 
among the remaining subjects. 

“7, Give considerably more attention to vocational guidance 
so that students may decide earlier than at present upon their 
future careers, and adapt their courses accordingly. 

“8. Enrich still further high school courses of study by the 
addition of courses in practical civics, child-study (for girls), 
practical ethics, and printing, and greatly extend the use of 
music, the drama, and the dance as vital forces in education. 

“9. My investigation into the influence of high school courses 
upon the choice of life-work by students indicated that the 
particular course pursued of the traditional courses—Classical, 
Scientific, General—made little difference in the determination 
in the choice of careers. Therefore, it would seem necessary 
(1) to lay most emphasis upon studies which, in so far as can 
be determined, will function to a maximal degree in the life- 
careers of the students; (2) to introduce material into all 
courses which will appeal to students as worth while; (3) 
and so to conduct courses and order teaching that the rela- 
tion of high school courses to the life-needs of the students will 
be definitely apparent to them.” 

The author further recommends as steps necessary to the 
reforms suggested that “all high schools should be converted 
into schools of the general type, and preferably coeducational.” 
He further urges that “colleges should accept for admission 
any high school course which has been well done in an ac- 
credited school.” 

It is the part of wisdom, certainly, to give serious considera- 
tion to such recommendations as those made by Superintend- 
ent Broome before breaking entirely with our educational past 
and plunging into the experiment of erecting purely vocational 
schools which, in the opinion of many competent educators, 
are a grave menace to the mental life of pupils who may be 
thus shut off from what have heretofore been considered essen- 
tial elements of the educational process. 


HOME CLASSES IN PRACTICAL FARMING AND DO- 
MESTIC SCIENCE FOR GROUPS OF FARM WORKERS 


A plan whereby ten or more farmers or farm women can 
form home classes in agriculture or domestic science and receive 
the textbooks, lectures, lantern slides, laboratory and cooking 
equipment necessary to conduct them has been devised by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in cooperation with 
Agricultural Colleges of certain states. 

The object of the plan is to make accessible at home, te 
men and women who have not the time or means to attend the 
regular courses at the colleges, practical short courses in agri- 
culture and home management specially adapted to their dis- 
tricts. These courses, which will consist of 15 to 20 lectures, 
and will consume five or more weeks, can be arranged to 
suit the spare time and convenience of each group of people. 

The courses to be offered at first are poultry raising, fruit 
growing, soils, cheese manufacturing, dairying, butter making, 
and farm bookkeeping; and for the women especially, courses 
in the preparation, cooking and use of vegetables and cereal 
foods. The Department will supply lectures and lantern slides 
covering these subjects, and the states which have agreed to 
cooperate in the plan will lend to each group laboratory and 
cooking apparatus valued at $100 and a reference library. The 
textbooks and lectures will be made so complete that each 
group can safely appoint one of its members as study leader 
to direct the work of the course. 

When a group has decided to take up the work, the state 
which cooperates sends an agent with the Department’s repre- 
sentative to organize a sample class and assist the leader 
whom they elect in laying out the work and in showing him 
the best methods of procedure. The classes commonly are 
held from 8:00 to 12:00 in the morning and from 1:00 to 4:00 
in the afternoon, two or three days each week. The sessions 
are not held every day, so that the members will have time to 
attend to their farm duties in between the sessions, as well as 
before and after the instruction period. The classes meet 
commonly at the most convenient farmhouse. During the 
morning hours, textbook work is done. In the afternoon 
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laboratory work is conducted, and the women who have elected 
to take the domestic science courses have practical lessons in 
cooking. 

As soon as a class is established, the state organizer with- 
draws to start a class in some other district. The work there- 
after is left in charge of the leader, who receives assistance 
by mail from the college or the Department in carrying on the 
work, 

As there is no regularly paid instructor, classes can be 
carried on all over the state as rapidly as the college organizer 
can visit the groups, and as quickly as the laboratory sets 
supplied by the college become available. The local leader 
will preside during the reading of the lectures and references, 
for which full texts and lantern slides are supplied by the 
Department. He will also be responsible for the laboratory 
equipment. Every one who completes the course will receive a 
certificate from the state college. 

Not all of the states have yet agreed to cooperate in this 
plan. Last winter experiments along these lines were carried 
out successfully in Pennsylvania, and this plan has stimulated 
an interest in the method in other states. In one of the 
Pennsylvania classes more men applied than could be accom- 
modated, and all of the 20 men and 15 women who began the 
course completed it. Pennsylvania is now arranging for more 
classes, while Massachusetts, Michigan, Vermont, and Florida 
expect to take up the work. Other states such as Maine, New 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware, have signified their willing- 
ness to cooperate. 

Ordinarily a college in a state usually applies to the Depart- 
ment seeking its cooperation, when sufficient interest has been 
shown in the plan in several communities where ten or more 
people have sought the instruction. For financial reasons, 
certain colleges are not so able to engage in the work as are 
others. 

The advantage claimed for the new home courses with 
local leaders and laboratory equipment over the ordinary cor- 
respondence courses is that only a small percentage of those 
who take the individual correspondence course finish it. Study- 
ing in a group, with laboratory work and a leader, seems to 
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stimulate the interest and add a social feature which lead the 
members of the group to follow the work conscientiously and 
complete it. Experiments with free correspondence courses 
show that while many individuals gain advantage from them, 
many others, because the material is furnished free, do not 
feel the same obligation to complete them as they do when 
they pay a substantial sum of money for the instruction. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


BIBLE READING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS PROHIBITED 


An important decision was recently rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois on the question of religious worship and Bible 
reading in the public schools of the state. The history of the 
case is, briefly, as follows: 

Certain public school teachers in Scott County, in that 
state, had introduced the practice of reading to their pupils 
every day the school was in session, portions selected from 
the King James version of the Bible. The parents of some of 
these pupils objected to the reading as forbidden by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the state and, when their protest was 
rejected by the judge sitting in the Circuit Court of the 
county, had carried an appeal to the Supreme Court. That 
body declared, by a vote of 5 to 2, that the religious liberty 
guarantees of the Illinois Constitution forbid the Legislature 
to authorize reading the Bible in the public schools. 

The reasons given for the Supreme Court decision were: 

(1). Constitutional Law—Free enjoyment of religious wor- 
ship includes freedom not to worship. Section 2 of Article 3 
of the Constitution, guaranteeing “the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of religious profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion,” includes freedom from being compelled to join in any 
religious worship. 

(2). Same—Children attending public school cannot be com- 
pelled to join in religious worship. The reading of the Bible 
in the public schools, the singing of hymns and the repeating 
of the Lord’s Prayer in concert, during which time the pupils 
are required to rise, bow their heads and fold their hands, 
constitutes worship within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and pupils cannot be compelled to join therein against their 
own or parents’ wishes. . 

(3). Same—The Constitution forbids the giving of sectarian 
instruction in public schools. The provision of Section 3 of 
Article 8 of the Constitution forbidding the use of public 
school funds in aid of any sectarian purpose is a prohibition 
of the giving of sectarian instruction in the public schools. 

(4). Same—Reading of the Bible in public schools consti- 
tutes sectarian instruction. The reading of the Bible in the 
public schools constitutes the giving of sectarian instruction 
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within the meaning of Section 3 of Article 8 of the Constitu- 
tion. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Association at its recent con- 
vention in St. Paul, Minn., adopted the following report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, which for many reasons will 
interest readers of the Review: 

The Committee on Resolutions presents the following report 
for consideration and action as a message to the teachers and 
citizens of the country: 

The Association views with great satisfaction the genuine 
progress being made in the cause of education as manifested 
in the wider public interest, the better equipment of school 
properties, the increased attention to the preparation of 
teachers, the wider range of study and inquiry, and the deepen- 
ing interest on the part of teachers in the welfare of children 
and in the society for which the children are prepared. The 
Association expresses its belief in the efficacy of a system of 
public education wisely adapted from time to time to the needs 
of our growing democracy, and calls upon the citizens of our 
country to respond with increasing loyalty to the interests of 
the children by ample provision for the needs of the public 
school. Attention is called to the close relation between the 
home and the school in any complete view of society and the 
Association expresses its abiding interest in the maintenance 
of the American home in its integrity as the foundation of all 
Educational and Social progress and declares its belief that 
the American home and the system of American public schools 
constitute the most important bulwark of our democracy. A 
most cordial invitation is extended to all interested in the 
cause of public education to investigate the work of the 
schools, and to present constructive criticism, both of methods 
and results. A destructive criticism from irresponsible sources 
can never build a system of education. The Association believes 
it represents the common judgment of the teachers of the 
country in declaring that all official investigations of public 
education should be made through the properly constituted 
authorities responsible to the people, and that the United 
States Bureau of Education is the logical and natural agency 
through which the people should provide such investigation. 
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Where private agencies or foundations are utilized for such 
purposes they should be held directly responsible to the regu- 
larly established authorities in charge of public education 
for their methods of procedure and reports. 

The Association views with satisfaction the attitude of the 
public toward the progress in the simplification of our spell- 
ing as shown by the action of Educational Institutions in 
adopting the forms in use by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

There are certain important conditions in the nation’s 
system of schools requiring repeated emphasis. Concerning 
the physical provision for schools the Association renews its 
oft repeated statement in favor of safety, sanitation and proper 
provision for heat, light and ventilation in all schools; and 
directs attention to the importance of competent professional 
advice, and endorses legislation safeguarding the plans, con- 
tracts, construction and equipment of school buildings. 

The public school system should be recognized as including 
legitimately all that makes for the education of the com- 
munity, and increases the social, civic and economic efficiency 
of the individual, whether child or adult. The Association 
desires to encourage the large use by the community of the 
school plant for all educational, social and recreational activi- 
ties. It commends the extended use of school facilities through 
Continuation Classes, enabling employees in mercantile or 
manufacturing establishments to increase their efficiency both 
in their vocations and their community relations. Progress 
already made in these particulars through sympathetic coop- 
eration of employers is most gratifying. The development of 
recreative activities and the wider use of play in the system 
of education call for larger playgrounds. Consideration of 
these needs is earnestly suggested to the school authorities 
of the country. The judgment is here expressed that all uses 
civic, social or recreational of public school properties for 
whatever purposes and by whatever agencies should be under 
the responsible control of the constituted authorities in charge 
of public education. The Association directs attention to the 
value of utilizing Arbor Day, now commonly observed, as a 
suitable occasion for creating sentiment in favor of the beauti- 
fying of school grounds both in the city and in the open 
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country. The day might well be used with suitable pro- 
grams discussing the beautification of the cities, the better- 
ment of rural life ideals, of the development of school gardens, 
of the motives in preserving forests, the inculcation of proper 
ideas upon thrift, the right ideas toward labor and community 
industry, of the motives in preserving forests and of making 
the surroundings of education beautiful and attractive. 

The Association recognizing the place of the teacher in our 
system of education declares its belief that salaries should 
be increased and adjusted to the standards of living required 
of American teachers; to the demands for professional educa- 
tion and improvement by study and travel; and to the stand- 
ards of teaching efficiency demanded both by the needs of the 
schools and public sentiment. The Association recognizing 
the importance of the education and training of teachers in 
the profession as well as for it approves an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic and careful supervision of teachers in the rural schools. 

The attention of the country is directed to the beneficent 
effects following the establishment of a system of teachers’ 
pensions in many parts of the country and the extension of 
the system as rapidly as possible is most cordially commended. 
Experience has demonstrated that sound economy underlies a 
sabbatical year’s leave of absence for travel and study in 
many of the institutions of higher learning. The plan is com- 
mended to public school authorities with a recommendation 
that at least half-pay be provided. Attention is also directed 
to the obvious fact that the great majority of the teachers in 
our public schools are women, and that this situation, as well 
as the interests involved, requires a larger representation of 
women in the office of superintendent, principal and on boards 
of education. The Association regards efficiency and merit, 
rather than sex, as the principle on which appointments and 
selections should be made, and therefore declares itself in 
favor of the political equality of the sexes and equal pay for 
equal services. A democratic system of education recognizes 
merit and fitness as the supreme tests for public service. 

There are certain important movements in education to 
which the Association would direct attention. 

1. The National Education Association views with great 
satisfaction the increasing tendency to settle international dif- 
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ferences by means of arbitration and cordially approves the 
efforts of the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of State in this direction. The Association commends the 
moral self-restraint on the part of the President of the United 
States in dealing with the Mexican situation and endorses 
heartily his policy that the United States does not aim at 
territorial aggrandizement. The Association expresses deep 
interest in the celebration of one hundred years of peace be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain to begin on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1914, the anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent, and urges the public schools to make suitable recogni- 
tion of this gratifying history. The Association continues its 
approval of the American School Peace League, the organi- 
zation of Peace Leagues, the observance of Peace Day, May 
18th, and the dissemination of Peace Literature. 

2. Foreign Relations: The Association recognizing the grow- 
ing importance of amicable relations with Foreign Countries 
and the importance of education as the basis for a proper 
sentiment concerning these relations recommends that a com- 
mittee of five to serve without expense to the Association be 
appointed to investigate and report upon the desirability of 
introducing in the school materials and methods intended to 
educate the children in an intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of Foreign affairs. The Association calls the atten- 
tion of Colleges and Universities to the opportunities for ad- 
vanced work in such subjects. 

3. The Association directs attention to the satisfactory 
results reached in the matter of physical inspection of children 
for health purposes. The sympathetic services of profession- 
ally educated nurses have commended the physical inspection 
of children in our public schools to parents generally. The 
supervision of this work by competent physicians has proved 
eminently satisfactory. The extension of this newer form of 
increasing efficiency in the schools to the field of dentistry 
is regarded with favor and approval. The Association, there- 
fore, expresses its commendations and approval of such inspec- 
tion and its belief that a complete justification for this work 
will be found in the increased efficiency of expenditures, in 
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the conservation of health and in the greater capacity of the 
child to utilize the offered education. 

4. Vocational Education: The Association re-affirming its 
former declarations upon industrial and vocational education 
as a phase of the general education needed in a democracy 
and commending the principle of vocational guidance under 
competent leaders, would declare itself in favor of a nation- 
wide system. The Association endorses the principle of Federal 
aid for vocational education as provided in a bill soon to be 
presented to Congress. The Association views with disfavor 
any proposal of a parallel system of schools exclusively for the 
trades and industries at public expense, but favors a compre- 
hensive unified system of public education, including all types 
and forms under the single administration of the constituted 
authorities in charge of the public schools. The Association 
expresses its belief that a national system of vocational educa- 
tion, supported by funds from the nation, state and the local 
community, is an urgent need, is based upon sound economic 
reasons, and is in response to a public demand that should 
have prompt attention from legislative authorities. 

5. Sex Hygiene: The Association re-affirming its belief in the 
constructive value of education in sex hygiene directs attention 
to the grave dangers, ethical and social, arising out of a sex 
consciousness, stimulated by undue emphasis upon sex prob- 
lems and relations. The situation is so serious as to render 
neglect hazardous. The Association urges upon all parents 
the obvious duty of parental care and instruction in such mat- 
ters and directs attention to the mistake of leaving such prob- 
lems exclusively to the school. The Association believes that 
sex hygiene should be approached in the public schools con- 
servatively under the direction of persons qualified by scien- 
tific training and teaching experience in order to assure a safe 
moral point of view. The Association, therefore, recommends 
that institutions preparing teachers give attention to such 
subjects as would qualify for instruction in the general field 
of morals as well as in the particular field of sex hygiene. - 

6. National University: The Association expresses to the 
Congress of the United States and to the country its profound 
conviction upon the vital importance of education in sustain- 
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ing and perpetuating a democracy. In any complete scheme 
the place and function of the University is obvious. The prin- 
ciple of Federal aid to education is most cordially endorsed. 
The Association re-affirms its former declarations favoring a 
National University at public expense and under public con- 
trol. The National system of Colleges of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts fostered by Federal and State aid together with 
the State Universities supported at public expense has reached 
a stage in development warranting the next step, namely, the 
completion of the system of public education by a National 
University. This University should be distinctly of a graduate 
character, devoted to research and investigation, not paral- 
leling but supplementing and cooperating with all other agen- 
cies for higher education in the advancement of learning, the 
promotion of science and the development of the highest schol- 
arship. The Association recommends that state and local 
organizations interested in public education bring this subject 
to the attention of their Congressmen. 

7. The Association approves a standard version of our Na- 
tional Songs as reported by the Department of Music Educa- 
tion in 1912, and presents to the Bureau of Education through 
the Honorable Secretary of the Interior a request that an 
official version be authorized for use in schools. 

8. The Association endorses and approves the plan of a 
larger unit in school organization and administration. It be- 
lieves that the logic of events as well as considerations of 
economy and efficiency will displace the small district and 
recognize the county as the natural unit of administration 
supervising the township, groups of townships, or such other 
geographical divisions as would be suggested by community 
convenience. 

9. The Association records with gratitude its appreciation 
of the services rendered the cause of education by the Bureau 
of Education and expresses its hope that the work may be 
enlarged and strengthened. This Association records its judg- 
ment that all the distinctively educational work of the Federal 
Government should be centered in and administered by the 
United States Bureau of Education and urges sufficient funds 
to make it become an effective clearing house for accurate in- 
formation in regard to all phases of education and all educa- 
tional agencies in this and all other countries, and an official 
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source of information on the problems of education in the sev- 
eral states and countries. Well defined authority should be 
given the Bureau to enable a desirable cooperation with State 
and local educational authorities in improving educational 
conditions. 

To this end the Association recommends to the Congress of 
the United States through the Honorable Secretary of the In- 
terior an annual appropriation of not less than Five Hundred 
Thousand Dollars. The Association also recommends that a 
committee of seven be appointed by this Association to assist in 
obtaining funds for the Bureau and to cooperate with the 
Bureau in extending its work in harmony with the purposes 
for which it was established. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee, 
W. O. THompson, Chairman, 
President, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
E. CHapsey, 
Supt. of Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
L. E. 
119 West Carolina St., San Antonio, Teras. 
Joun H. PHILLIPs, 
Supt. of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 
Joun R. Kirk, 
President, State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 
E. T. 
President, New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H. 
G. W. A. Luckey, 
Dean, Graduate School of Education, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
P. P. CLaxTon, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Wash., D. C. 
ArtHur H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Editor, Sierra Educational News, San Francisco, Cal. 
Francis G. Buiatr, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Springfield, IU. 
ADELAIDE STEELE Bay or, 
Asst. State Supt. of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Homer H. Seerey, 
President, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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POSTPONEMENT OF HOME EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


The Fourth International Congress on Home Education, 
scheduled to convene in the City of Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the International Commission on Home Education 
and Parent-Teacher Unions September 22-29, 1914, has been 
temporarily postponed on account of the European war to a 
date to be determined by the Central Committee. A meeting 
of this committee will be called by Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
president of the Congress, as soon as events warrant, according 
‘to a statement received from Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, general 


secretary. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Loyal Life; A Biography of Henry Livingston Richards, with 
Selections from his Letters and a Sketch of the Catholic 
Movement in America, by Joseph Havens Richards. St. 
Louis: B. Herder, 1913; pp. ix + 397. 


Through the labors of Bernard Ward and Wilfred Ward the 
English-speaking world has recently come into possession of an 
interesting account of the Catholic revival in England and of 
the life and thought of Cardinal Newman, who played so im- 
portant a réle in the later phases of this most interesting 
religious movement. Father Richards, in the present life of 
an illustrious relative, supplies a glimpse into a phase of the 
English movement which did not fail to produce important re- 
sults in this country. Many a Catholic and non-Catholic reader 
will be grateful to the author for embodying the history of this 
movement in the biographical sketch which so materially les- 
sens the strain on attention, and which adds so much to the 
color and vividness of the truths presented. The following 
paragraph from the preface will give an insight into the scope 
and character of this interesting volume. 

“Mr. Richards filled a place in the public eye at a critical 
period in the religious history of America. He was a factor 
even if not one of the most important, in that great movement 
of return to the Catholic Church, which formed so notable a 
feature of the nineteenth century. While this current attained 
its widest volume in England under the guidance of John 
Henry Newman and his associates, it did not fail to make its 
presence felt simultaneously in many parts of the world. 
Wherever the English language was read and spoken the 
printed utterances of the Oxford Tractarians could not fail to 
arouse intense interest and vehement discussion. In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America, every step of the 
Catholicizing party in England was followed closely by disci- 
ples as ardent as any to be found in the ancient university of 
the mother country. Moreover, the movement in America was 
not merely an imitation and a following in the footsteps of 
foreign guide. It had features of its own; and its leaders 
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many cases similar to the methods of thought and argument 
employed by their brethren in England, were yet often strongly 
marked with their own individual and national characteristics, 
Their paths, though in the main parallel and leading to the 
same goal, were by no means identical, not even in all cases 
similar. Hence a close study of the soul history of a single one 
of the protagonists in this great religious struggle can scarcely 
fail to arouse interest and furnish instruction. 

“Moreover, the scene of Mr. Richard’s career prior to his 
conversion lay in a region of peculiar interest. Ohio was then 
still the West. It had been in his youth the far West. All the 
energy and rude vigor characteristic of the region and the 
time were fully shared by the Protestant Episcopal body, — 
tempered in the latter by traditional refinement and the edu- 
cation received in its Divines in the East or abroad. Of the 
early Catholic movement in this environment no adequate ac- 
count, so far as the writer knows, has hitherto been given.” 

The charm of style, the frequent intimate glimpses gained 
through personal correspondence, all add to the pleasure which 
_the student of American life and history will derive from a 
perusal of this volume. THomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


The Catholic Encyclopedia; Volume XVI, Index. The Encyclo- 
pedia Press, Inc., New York. Pp. 959. 


Although readers of the Catholic Encyclopedia have long felt 
the need of an analytical index of this comprehensive work, it 
is safe to say that few realized the magnitude of the task 
of preparing one or anticipated with what completeness it 
would be accomplished. With the Index volume before us we 
feel no hesitation in saying that the value of the Encyclopedia 
is increased by it a hundred fold as a reference work and as 
a library for the general reader, the student, and especially the 
teacher. 

This Index covering over 900 pages of four columns each in- 
clues only those subjects on which specific information has 
been given either in special articles or under classified head- 
ings, such as Art, Literature, Science, Education, Music, 
Philosophy, Theology, History, Sociology, etc. The references 
have been arranged in alphabetical order according to the 
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system followed in the work itself, that is, the letters of every 
title are treated as constituting a unit or a single word. Where 
several forms of the same name occur, all the references are 
grouped under one spelling to which the other forms are duly 
cross-referenced. A glance at such a title as “United States” 
or “Scotland,” “Theology” or “Science,” will suffice to show 
the extent of the cross references and the amount of general 
and special information not suggested by the titles themselves. 
A verification can now be made in a moment which formerly 
might have required the reading of one or many articles. 

The reading courses at the end of the volume might well be 
called study courses. They will be found invaluable by Catho- 
lie teachers for they indicate sources and authorities for sub- 
jects on which the Catholic viewpoint is important, and on 
which we have as yet no trustworthy text-books. 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


Consumption, A Curable and Preventable Disease. What a 
Layman Should Know, by Lawrence F. Flick. Seventh 
Edition. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly, 1914; pp. 295. 


The author of this book is entitled to the deep and lasting 
gratitude of the American people for the great work which he 
has done in preventing the spread of tuberculosis and eradi- 
cating this dread disease. He was the founder of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. He is the 
President of the free hospital for poor consumptives of Penn- 
sylvania. He is the medical director of the Henry Phipps In- 
stitute for the prevention and study of tuberculosis. For a 
man of Dr. Flick’s wide medical knowledge, it would not have 
been a difficult achievement to produce a book dealing with 
the subject to which he has devoted his life’s energy; but the 
work before us is in no sense a technical treatise: Its style is 
popular, its thoughts are clear and lucid, there is a careful 
avoidance of details that have value only for the medical pro- 
fession. Thus freed from unnecessary incumbrance, his mes- 
sage to the laity is clear and distinct, and it has continued year 
after year to produce good fruit in arousing the public to in- 
telligent action in matters of the greatest importance for the 
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health and happiness of the community. In a modest prefa- 
tory note to the Seventh Edition, the author says: 

“Since the first edition of this book was given to the public 
much progress has been made in the crusade against tubercu- 
losis. The public has been enlightened on the salient points 
about tuberculosis and many practical measures for treating 
those who are suffering from the disease and protecting those 
who are still free from it, have been put into practice. Some 
mooted points about the disease which have a practical bear- 
mg upon the prevention of it have been cleared up. However, 
there is still a great deal of error about the disease in the pub- 
lic mind, and in consequence, unnecessary fear of it and of 
those who are afflicted with it still prevails. Public enlighten- 
ment will gradually do away with this fear. Necessary changes 
have been made to bring this revised edition up to date in 
science and practice, and in accord with established facts and 
aecepted modes of procedure.” 

This convenient little book should be within reach of every 


mother and of every teacher. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


The Natural History of the Farm, A Guide to the Practical Study 
of the Sources of Our Living in Wild Nature, James G. 
Needham, Professor of Limnology, General Biology and 
Nature Study in Cornell University. The Comstock Pub- 
lishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 1913; pp. 348, Cloth, $1.50, 
Postpaid. 


This book is well printed on good paper with a substantial 
cloth binding and has a number of apt illustrations, and, a 
feature that will be appreciated by those who possess the book, 
a complete alphabetical index. 

Professor Needham has rendered the English-speaking public 
a real service by the production of this valuable book 
which cannot fail to appeal to a wide circle of readers not only 
among students and teachers, but among the studious-minded 
and thoughtful, particularly among all who love country life 
and who hearken back to the days spent on the farm. The book 
more than makes good the modest claim put forth in the preface. 
“This is a book on the sources of agriculture. Some there may 
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be who, deeply immersed in the technicalities of modern agri- 
cultural theory and practice, have forgotten what the sources 
are; they are very plain. Food and shelter and clothing are 
obtained now, in the main, as in the days of the Patriarchs. 
Few materials of livelihood have been either added or elimi- 
nated. The same great groups of animals furnish us flesh and 
milk and wool; the same plant groups furnish us cereals, fruits 
and roots, cordage and fibres of staves. The beasts browsed 
and bred and played, the plants sprang up and flowered and 
fruited then as now. We have destroyed many to make room 
for the chosen few. We have selected the best of these, and 
by tillage and care of them we have enlarged their product and 
greatly increased our sustenance, but we have not changed the 
nature or the sources of it. To see, as well as we may, what 
these things were like as they came to us from the hand of 
nature, is the chief object of this course.” 

The work is not cast in the form of a popular essay or series 
of stories intended for an idle hour, nor is it the usual dry 
text-book ; it furnishes abundant suggestion and direction for 
work and study throughout the year, and the results can 
scarcely fail to be a deepened interest in the farm and its proc- 
esses and a greater sense of the dignity of this mode of life 
from which so many have fled in our day to the great detriment 
of themselves and of the public in general. 

Of the method involved in the book, the author has this to 
say: “A series of study for the entire year is offered in the 
following pages. Each deals with a different phase of the life 
of the farm. In order to make each one pedagogically practi- 
cal, a definite program of work is outlined. In order to insure 
that the student shall have something to show for his time, a 
definite form of record is suggested for each practical exercise. 
In order to encourage spontaneity, a number of individual exer- 
cises are included which the student may pursue independently. 
The studies here offered are those that have proved most useful, 
or that are most typical, or that best illustrate field work 
methods. There may be enough work in some of them for more 
than a single field trip; many of them will bear repetition with 
new material or in new situations. Each one includes a brief 
introductory statement to be read, and an outline of the work 
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to be performed. And all of them, it is the doing of the work 
outlined—not the mere reading of the text—that will yield 
satisfactory educational results.” 

Nature study and general biology have taken their places 
permanently in the curricula of our schools, and rightly so, 
but many a teacher finds the work hazy and impracticable, 
and many a pupil gets lost in the wide range of material that 
is opened up to his untrained vision. A large element of suc- 
cess in this field of study is to be found in the right selection 
of material. The child’s interest must be gripped from the 
beginning of his nature study, and he must be led, step by step, 
into a fuller knowledge of the great life-processes that are so 
intimately intertwined with his own existence. It is very easy 
as we proceed to lose our way and to stray from those things 
which have a permanent interest for the average pupil. Pro- 
fessor Needham has wisely chosen from the practical things 
that possess permanent interest for the great majority of 
country-bred pupils. To quote once more from the preface: 

“Much work of this sort has been done, and well done, as 
nature study, in various institutions at home and abroad. But 
here is an attempt to integrate it all, and to show its relation 
to the sources of our living, so it is the natural history, not of 
the whole range of things curious and interesting in the world, 
but of those things that humankind has elected to deal with 
as a means of livelihood and of personal satisfaction in all ages. 
These are things we have to live with: they are things we have 
to live by. They feed us and shelter us, and clothe us and warm 
us. They equip us with implements for manifold tasks. They 
endow us with a thousand delicacies and wholesome comforts. 
They unfold before us the ceaseless drama of the everchanging 
seasons—the informing drama of life, of which we are a part. 
And when, in our rude farming operations, we scar the face of 
nature to make fields and houses and stockpens, they offer us 
the means whereby, though changed, to make it green and 
golden again—a fit environment wherein to dwell at peace.” 

The book should be in every school library, but particularly 
in the libraries of rural schools, and many a young man and 
woman who has left school behind them will study the book 
with interest. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 
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The Passing of the Fourteen, Life, Love and War among the 
Brigands and Guerillas of Mexico by Ransom Sutton. The 
Devin-Adair Company, New York, 1914; pp. 313, cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


The story deals with the overthrow of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. It is filled with vivid pictures of men and places. It 
is clean in its moral tone and contains no objectionable pass- 
ages to bring a blush to the modest. Whether or not it portrays 
Mexican life correctly or not is quite another matter. The 
sympathy of the reader throughout is enlisted on the side of 
the brigands and their chieftain. Maximilian and Charlotta 
receive but brief notice. President Juarez is introduced in the 
opening chapter and remains the pivotal character throughout 
the book. His character stands out vividly whether true to life 
or not. He is here seen in a very unfavorable light. He is 
narrow and rigid, and while he adheres always to fixed prin- 
ciples, he does not escape the meanness of quibbling and fails 
utterly to rise to the needs of the situation. 

The hero of the story is the Jefe Supremo of the Brigand 
band whose capital is in the mountain fastness. This man is 
an American who has gradually worked his way to the head- 
ship of the Brigand band with the sole purpose of suppressing 
brigandage. It is an attempt to show the possibility of re- 
forming Brigands by the positive method rather than the 
negative. The book is written by one who is evidently familiar 
with Mexican conditions and who presents them strikingly from 
his own point of view. 

The book will hold the interest of the reader throughout. 
It possesses a strong interest for all who are interested in 
Mexican affairs, but for a teacher, even though wholly uninter- 
ested in the problems which have pressed so severely for solu- 
tion upon the present Administration, there is an interest in 
the question of method. The teacher can scarcely read the 
book without finding in it suggestions as to the way to govern 
unruly pupils. When interest is captured and turned in the 
right direction, many of the most serious problems of discipline 
disappear from the school. 
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The Democratic Rhine-Maid, a Novel by Franklin Kent Gifford. 
The Devin-Adair Company, New York, 1914; pp. 372, cloth, 
$1.25 net. 


This story is a tale for an idle hour. It has little claim to 
history or philosophy and scarcely more claim to psychology, 
but there is not much in it that is feverish or harrowing and 
little that could be objected to even by one who was looking 
for objectionable passages. On the other hand, there is not 
much of value to take away from the book. The author evi- 
dently has no intention of loading down his readers with valu- 
able information of any sort. 

The hero is a graduate of Harvard, a strong, self-made man, 
without money, but with no mean physical prowess. He wins 
athletic laurels at Harvard at his graduation and lays them 
at the feet of his inamorata who is possessed of beauty and 
intelligence rather than heart and is also possessed of a cal- 
culating mother. The young man is given a glimpse of the 
state of affairs, which kills his ardor. The young lady lives 
to regret the stand she has taken. What little heart she has 
fails to capitulate to any other lover and after many years go 
by she would gladly return to her college admirer, but he has 
drifted elsewhere. 

The Rhine-Maid is a German Baroness who is determined 
to live the life of a democrat and forswear her title. She falls 
in love with our American hero and after the usual quarrel 
finally marries and lives happily ever afterwards, an ending 
which is perfectly proper for every heroine. It is true that 
the machinery creaks at times and characters are notoriously 
made to serve the needs of the plot. There is a humorous 
description of the German duel, and a striking picture of the 
desolation which has taken possession of one old lady’s heart 
because she was not true in her younger days to her nobler 
instincts. 


